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SCIENCE ON THE CONDUCT OF LIFE." 


BY DR. GEORGE BRUCE HALSTED. 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE says that eight million human beings 
J have just starved to death in India for lack of a few opportune 
rains. Some have answered that he overestimates the numbers, as 
not all of the eight million are yet dead. 

So it may be best to give the unused words of three bicyclers 
in a brief glimpse at the reality. They say: ‘‘Not a hundred 
‘‘yards from this noisy mirth were several hundred poor, fleshless, 
‘*bone-protruding, cringing wretches who had crawled in from the 
“ famine districts seeking a handful of rice from Government re- 
‘* lief commissioners or from the missionaries. They were huddled 
‘‘in a compound, listlessly submitting to ‘kismet,’ and while un- 
‘‘complaining about their distress, exhibiting small thankfulness 
‘*for the aid extended them. There was not an agitator amongst 
‘*them, not a single denouncer of the Government. They simply 
‘¢squatted in corners, their narrow shoulders perched high, their 
‘*chocolate skins tightly casing their thin, prominent ribs, a look 
‘of blank submission on their faces—a spectacle of inert, heedless 
‘* starvation. 

‘¢ There were thousands of trudging pilgrims along the way, 
‘*worn, ill-fed gangs of men and women who had walked hundreds 
‘of miles to make their future state secure by bathing from one of 
‘*the sacred ghats by the side of the sacred city. 

‘Down this way is a Hindu dragging a goat to be sacrificed 
‘*to a goddess who, it is hoped, will cure his sickness ; a woman is 
‘* taking flowers as an offering to the god of creation; down by the 
‘‘river thousands of folk are in mute posture, training the mind to 
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‘‘forget the world.” ‘‘All comers bring flowers and fruit and 
‘‘money, and stretch themselves out before the black stone. And 
‘when they have splashed enough water, and tossed enough flow- 
‘‘ers, and lain long enough on the hard slabs, they go away ever 
‘*so much better.” This straightforward description of three 
cycling tourists gives a graphic picture of the pre-scientific solu- 
tions offered to the problems of life and the accompanying states 
of mind ; on the one hand physical and moral torpor, apathy, des- 
pondency, resignation ; on the other hand a deliberate forcing of a 
state of abstraction from external reality and a production of sub- 
jective effects by intense introversion of self-consciousness. 

This latter is illustrated amongst us by what with rich irony is 
called Christian Science. A lady Christian Scientist doctor was re- 
cently called in by a fond mother to treat a child for boils on the 
head. Turning upward her rapt face, she began by saying ‘‘I 
see no boils.” How perfectly evolutional and archaic this method 
is was emphasised for me by a recent spontaneous exhibition of it 
on the part of my youngest child, who had just refused his moth- 
er’s command to carry a box of matches to his father, 

The command being sharply reiterated with threat of dire 
punishment and the box extended to him, he screamed out, ‘‘ But 
I can’t see any box of matches ; I can’t see any box of matches!” 

Neither could he, for he was holding his eyes tight shut. 

But for those whose eyes actually open on the real horrors of 
our world, the impulse to the other archaic solution, the resigna- 
tion, the kismet, the Calvinism, has been so far almost irresist- 
ible. 

In our free-silver sister republic this summer I was witness to 
a scene whose piercing pathos no words of mine can adequately re- 
produce. 

At Guanajuato a funeral entered the Panteon. The hired 
hearse was a man who carried the hired coffin on his head. The 
funeral procession consisted of three persons; two graceful, if 
bare-footed, bare-headed, ragged little girls, sisters of the corpse, 
and then the poor mother, heart-broken, dazed, who paid the 
hearse her last poor little silver coin. The shallow grave was just 
being finished, and so thick is this ground with human remains 
that a horrid, loathsome, rotting skull, with patches of stinking 
flesh and hair, was thrown up at our feet. The very earth was pu- 
trid, and into this pit the hired hearse, opening the hired coffin, 
dumped the half-naked body of a beautiful girl. 

Not a single word was spoken. 
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The grave-digger began shovelling in the fetid dirt. 

Looking from the face of the agonised mother to the bare, 
dead feet still protruding from the earth, I felt an appreciation of 
Tolstoi’s solution for the problem of this life—renunciation. What 
these our fellows can never have any hope of, that will we also re- 
ject, to share their lot with perfect unselfishness, brotherhood. 
Says Tolstoi: ‘‘The vocation of every man and woman is to serve 
other people.”” He dwells with stress on the renunciation of our 
individual happiness. Wonderful is the clearness, simplicity, sweet- 
ness of his ideal. Must we accept also its hopelessness? 

Here is a truly marvellous personage. He is an erudite scholar 
of the classics. He writes English, German, French, and has such 
a mastery of Russian as no man ever had. He is a profound stu- 
dent of the Scriptures in the original tongues. Himself a count, 
his father was a noble of most ancient lineage, his mother a prin- 
cess. His Anna Karénina is the greatest novel since the world 
began. His penetration into the deepest sources, the profoundest 
springs of human action seems supernatural, uncanny. Yet as out- 
come of intensest wrestling with the problem of this life, the man 
of whose works Howells says, ‘‘To my thinking they transcend in 
truth, which is the highest beauty, all other works of fiction which 
have been written ’—this man, winner of the world’s adoring ad- 
miration, puts off the garb of civilisation, dons the inside-out 
sheepskin coat or the moozhik, renounces wealth, denounces courts, 
ecclesiasticism, militarism, renounces even meat, preaches univer- 
sal non-resistance, goes to ploughing. 

Do not imagine that this great man lacks weighty argu- 
ments. 

Perhaps no one has attempted to compute the daily cost of 
ecclesiasticism in mere money. No one seems to notice the extra- 
ordinary oddness of paying to maintain an army of missionaries to 
Mexico to convert people already Christians. But some one has 
reckoned that the standing armies are costing the world eight mil- 
lion dollars per day, a figure easily remembered by association with 
Hawthorne’s eight million starved-to-death subjects of Victoria, 
whose jubilee was simply a shockingly expensive military pageant. 

Only a short time ago Russia passed through the horrors of a 
gigantic famine. When I sailed down ‘‘mother Volga” toward 
Samara, the centre of the stricken district, despair seemed still 
brooding over the land. Even in favored years it is only by heroic 
toil of men and women, moozhik and baba together, throughout 
the brief season, that grim necessity can be held at bay. All ap- 
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pliances are still of the most primitive kind. I saw new windmills 
building of precisely the pattern charged on by Don Quixote. I saw 
a moozhik and a baba threshing their wheat on the ground with 
flails. I saw prisoners for Siberia marching each between two sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets. Through the streets of the cities I saw 
drawn at a gallop, as with fire horses, holy images to visit sick pa- 
tients instead of physicians. On the sides of the cathedrals I saw 
frescoed the immortal souls roasting in blazing hell forever. The 
whole atmosphere seemed murky with two associated ideas—odedi- 
ence and punishment. These two strictly human ideas, obedience, 
punishment, are very familiar to us also, unfortunately. If they 
are to be permanently valid in the real universe, Tolstoi’s solution 
of the problem of life can never be gainsaid. 

But there is a something which was given no effect among the 
data which led to that solution, a something called Science, now 
grown to be a mighty, an all-pervading spirit, which must, which 
will be reckoned with. 

In our own time, through Darwin, it has answered the riddle 
of the ages, Whence come we? We now accept that we came 
from lower animals by evolution working through millions of years. 
To one inquiring where are we? it is Science that presents the 
telescope, the spectroscope, the microscope. Science cuts us into 
infinitesimal slips with its microtomes, gets inside our eyes with 
opthalmoscopes, looks through us with X-rays. Applied science 
is beginning to feed the world almost apart from human labor. A 
moozhik, on an American wheat farm, watching the same machine 
reap the wheat, thresh the wheat, make bags, pack the wheat in 
bags, tie them up and deposit them ready for shipment, would be 
prepared to believe the actual fact that last year we deliberately 
burned more than a hundred thousand tons of molasses. 

The reign of brute strength of the body is doomed even in the 
barbarous arts of war. The modern Greeks are a remarkably strong 
athletic race. Witness the fact that a Greek peasant lately won the 
long-distance race against the whole world. But when these ath- 
letes, backed by their knowledge of Greek and by the prayers of 
the combined Protestant Church, Catholic Church, Greek Church, 
faced the villainous race who have been horrifying the world by 
their wholesale murder of Christian Armenians, and inconceivable 
atrocities to Armenian women and children, behold the noble 
Greeks exercising all their great running powers to get away from 
these butchers of Christian women. Oh, for a tiny division of those 
tiny, polite, intellectual little dwarfs called Japanese! Oh, the con- 
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sequent howls of those villain Turks! You know the Japanese ap- 
preciate the non-Euclidean Geometry. 

When I was in Hungary everywhere swords and sabres ob- 
truded themselves. The Hungarian women are beauties gifted 
with eternal youth. The Hungarian men are big, whole-souled 
athletes. Their lavish hospitality prevented my saying to them 
that in real scientific warfare nowadays the sword is of about as 
much account as a bologna sausage. 

Note in the newspapers that what saves the British armies 
is the Maxim gun; what is breaking the fetters of Cuba is dyna- 
mite. Why are the dervishes just now at a discount? Answer: 
the portable steamboats made in sections and to draw not over 
three feet of water. 

Science will be the great missionary to abolish the slavery of 
compulsory military service, because the time is coming when a 
few assistants from the chemical and physical laboratories of the 
universities will be able to annihilate an army of prize-drilled com- 
panies. Good-bye to the soldier, and good riddance ! 

But even more surely has Science undermined the reign of 
obedience and punishment in the theory of this world and the 
world to come. 

Some think that a law is an enactment of some legislative 
body wise or otherwise, and that if you do not obey it you deserve 
the decreed punishment. But the laws of science can neither be 
obeyed nor disobeyed. Take as typical the law of gravity, which 
is that every particle of matter attracts every other particle directly 
as the mass and inversely as the square of the distance. You can- 
not obey this law. You cannot disobey it. It is simply a state- 
ment of how your material particles act, and nothing can help them 
or hinder them for a single moment from so acting. 

As the man of science sees once for all that no one can diso- 
bey the laws of nature, he questions the grounds on which he has 
been exhorted to obey the fallible laws of man, and the warranty 
for the terrible punishments, here and hereafter, which he has 
been declared to deserve. If man is the result of evolution in ac- 
cordance with natural laws, there was no fall of man, and he 
scarcely deserved eternal conscious punishment for not hurrying 
his ascent. Laws that can be disobeyed can be only advice on the 
conduct of life. Each must be the judge when this advice is inap- 
plicable or should be rejected. The commandment to keep the 
seventh day, the Sabbath, Saturday, the early Church thought best 
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to modify by substituting for a breaking of this command a keep- 
ing of a new command to keep the first day, Sunday. 

Most primitive, most obvious is that absolute commandment : 
‘¢ Thou shalt not kill.” It has already been brought to your atten- 
tion that the governments are paying eight million dollars a day to 
keep in readiness for wholesale killing of men. 

A startling instance of a single man taking this commandment 
as advice to be weighed, accepted, rejected, was the surgeon hur- 
rying through the mass of shattered, wounded humanity on a great 
war ship in the late Chinese war. Armed with a powerful atomiser 
charged with prussic acid,—instant death,—his adverse decision 
on the advisability of attempting treatment was one quick jet in 
the face, and the shattered masses of agony, that had been men, 
strained toward him, stretching their distorted faces toward the in- 
stant death. Was the surgeon right? If so, there is no command 
which may not need breaking. There are only two grounds, then, 
on which a man may be punished—for the good of himself or for 
the good of others. But science teaches unselfish love for others, 
so to harm another is to harm us all. If the advice in any law is 
good advice, the one who for any reason does not take that advice 
is to be sincerely pitied, perhaps more deeply pitied than the un- 
mistakable lunatic. 

In the high-school building of a thriving Texas city the super- 
intendent showed me a large table and told me with evident pride 
how he had forty boys leaning over that table at the same time 
while he hurried around it with his trusty rod administering to 
each a resounding thwack. The local bank president, whose son 
was a pupil, extolled the perfection of the training by saying that 
the instant a boy was commanded he obeyed quick as flash. I an- 
swered that nothing could induce me to subject a boy of mine to 
such volitional ruin. I preferred that my boys should balk auto- 
matically at anything that even sounded like a command. 

A careful and judicious expert says: ‘‘ Man’s temptation to lie 
is the most expensive item in all commercial transactions.” 

The essence of the scientist is an ineradicable passion for ver- 
ifiable truth. 

What example of applied science more obvious than the bicy- 
cle? The principle that holds it erect was familiar through the 
mathematics of the gyroscope. The ball-bearings are elementary 
geometry, not to mention the tangential spokes, the pneumatic tire, 
the air-pump, and all the rest. 

How substitute a machine for the human type-setter ? 
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At the World’s Fair was a machine which imitated the man by 
actually setting the type, but the solution as seen in the machines 
in use in this city is vastly different. Instead of type they set 
moulds for letters, and cast each line from the molten metal. 

Beautiful as a fairy tale it is to see them distribute back all 
these matrices by an application of pure geometry. 

The thousands and thousands of perceptive acts, of volitional 
acts in every small piece of type distribution are saved for higher 
thinking. 

And finally, all this gives but slightest hint of the many ways 
science now is storing her vast potential of physical and mental en- 
ergy for application in the service of truth and unselfishness. 

Surely her truth will make you free ! 





THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


T MAY OCCUR to mythographers that I treat as historical nar- 
ratives and names that cannot be taken so seriously; but in a 
study of primitive culture fables become facts and evidences. A 
grand harvest awaits that master of mythology and folklore who 
shall bravely explore the legends of David and Solomon, but in 
the present essay mythical details can only be dealt with inciden- 
tally. Some of these may be considered at the outset. 

It is said in 1 Kings i.: ‘‘Now King David was old and 
‘¢ stricken in years; and they covered him with clothes, but he gat 
‘no heat. Wherefore his servants said unto him, Let there be 
‘sought for my lord the king a young virgin: and let her stand 
‘‘before the king, and cherish him; and let her lie in thy bosom, 
‘*that my lord the king may get heat. So they sought for a fair 
‘damsel throughout all the coasts of Israel, and found Abishag 
‘¢the Shunammite, and brought her to the king. And the damsel 
‘was very fair; and she cherished the king and ministered to 
him ; but the king knew her not.” 

That this story is characteristic of lustful David cannot blind 
us to the fact of its improbability. Whatever may be meant by 
‘the coasts of Israel,” the impression is conveyed of a long jour- 
ney, and it is hardly credible that so much time should be taken for 
a moribund monarch. Many interpretations are possible of the 
name Abishag, but it is usually translated ‘‘ Father (or source) of 
error.” However this may be, the story bears a close resemblance 
to the search for a wife for Isaac. When Abraham sent out this com- 
mission he also ‘‘ was old and well stricken in age,’”’ and of Rebekah 
it is said, ‘‘ The damsel was very fair to look upon, a virgin, neither 
had any man known her.” (Gen. xxiv.) Rebekah means ‘‘en- 
snarer,” and Abishag ‘‘ father (source) of error”; and both women 
cause trouble between two brothers. 
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There is an Oriental accent about both of these stories. In 
ancient Indian literature there are several instances of servants 
sent out to search the world for a damsel fair and wise enough to 
wed the son and heir of some grand personage. Maya, the mother 
of Buddha, was sought for in the same way. This of itself is not 
enough to prove that the Biblical narratives in question are of Ori- 
ental origin, but there is a Tibetan tale which contains several de- 
tails which seem to bear on this point. The tale is that of Visakha, 
and it is accessible to English readers in a translation by Schiefner 
and Ralston of the ‘‘ Kah-Gyur.” (Triibner’s Oriental Series.) 

Visakha was the seventh son of Mrgadhara, prime minister of 
the king of Kosala. For this youth a bride was sought by a Brah- 
man, who in the land of Champa found a beautiful maiden whose 
name was also Visaékha. She was with other girls entering a park, 
where they all bathed in a tank,—her companions taking off their 
clothes, but Visakha lifting her dress by degrees as she entered the 
water. Besides showing decorum, this maiden conducted herself 
differently from the others in everything, some of her actions being 
mysterious. The Brahman, having contrived to meet her alone, 
questioned her concerning these peculiarities, for all of which she 
gave reasons implying exceptional wisdom and virtue. On his re- 
turn the Brahman described this maiden to the prime minister, who 
set forth and asked her hand for his son, and she was brought to 
Kogala on a ship with great pomp. The maiden then for a long 
time gives evidence of extraordinary wisdom, one example being 
of special importance to our inquiry: she determines which of two 
women claiming a child is the real mother. The king and his min- 
isters being unable to settle the dispute, Visakha said: ‘‘Speak 
‘*to the two women thus: ‘As we do not know to which of you 
‘two the boy belongs, let her who is the strongest take the boy.’ 
‘When each of them has taken hold of one of the boy’s hands, 
‘and he begins to cry out on account of the pain, the real mother 
‘‘will let go, being full of compassion for him, and knowing that if 
‘her child remains alive she will be able to see it again; but the 
‘‘other, who has no compassion for him, will not let go. Then 
‘*beat her with a switch, and she will thereupon confess the truth 
‘*of the whole matter.” 

In comparing this with the famous judgment of Solomon there 
appear some reasons for believing the Oriental tale to be the 
earlier. In the Biblical tale there is evidently a missing link. Why 
should the false mother, who had so desired the child, consent to 
have it cut in two? What motive could she have? But in the 
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Tibetan tale one of the women is the wife, the other the concubine, 
of a householder. The wife bore him no child and was jealous of 
the concubine on account of her babe. The concubine, feeling cer- 
tain that the wife would kill the child, gave it to her, with her 
lord’s approval ; but after his death possession of the house had to 
follow motherhood of the child. If, however, the child were dead 
the false claimant would be mistress of the house. Here, then, is 
a motive wanting in the story of Solomon, and suggesting that the 
latter is not the original. 

In the ancient ‘‘ Mahosadha Jataka” the false claimant proves 
to be a Yakshini (a sort of siren and vampire) who wishes to eat 
the child. To Buddha himself is here ascribed the judgment, 
which is much the same as that of the ‘‘wise Champa maiden,” 
Visakha. Here also is a motive for assenting to the child’s death 
or injury which is lacking in the Biblical story. 

Here, then, we find in ancient Indian literature a tale which 
may be fairly regarded as the origin of the ‘‘ Judgment of Solo- 
mon.” And it belongs to a large number of Oriental tales in which 
the situations and accents of the Biblical narratives concerning 
David and Solomon often occur. There is a cave-born youth, 
ASsuga, son of a Brahman and a bird-fairy, with a magic lute which 
accompanies his verses, and who dallies with Brahmadetta’s wife. 
A king, enamored of a beautiful foreign woman beneath him in 
rank, obtains her by a promise that her son, if one is born, shall 
succeed him on the throne, to the exclusion of his existing heir by 
his wife of equal birth; but he permits arrangements for his elder 
son’s succession to go on until induced by a threat of war from the 
new wife’s father and country to fulfil his promise. A prime min- 
ister, Mahaushadha, travels in disguise of a Brahman in order to 
find a true wife: he meets with a witty maiden (Visakha) who di- 
rects him to her village by a road where he will see her naked at a 
bathing tank, though she had taken another road. This minister 
was, like David, lowly born; a ‘‘deity” revealed him to the king, 
as Jahveh revealed David to Samuel; he was a seventh minister, 
as David was a seventh son, and Solomon also. 

Although the number seven was sacred among the ancient He- 
brews, it does not appear to have been connected by them with ex- 
ceptional wisdom or occult powers in man or woman. The ideas 
in which such legends as ‘‘The Seven Wise Masters,” ‘‘The 
Seven Sages,” and the superstition about a seventh son’s second- 
sight, originate and are traceable to ancient Indo-Iranian theos- 
ophy. It may be useful here to read the subjoined extract from 
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Darmesteter’s introduction to the ‘‘ Vendidad.” Having explained 
that the religion of the Persian Magi is derived from the same 
source as that of the Indian Rishis, that is from the common fore- 
fathers of both Iranian and Indian, he says: 


“The Indo-Iranian Asura (the supreme but not the only god) was often con- 
ceived as sevenfold: by the play of certain mythical formule and the strength of 
certain mythical numbers, the ancestors of the Indo-Iranians had been led to speak 
of seven worlds, and the supreme god was often made sevenfold, as well as the 
worlds over which he ruled. The names and the attributes of the seven gods had 
not been as yet defined, nor could they be then; after the separation of the two 
religions, these gods, named Aditya, ‘the infinite ones,’ in India, were by and by 
identified there with the sun, and their number was afterwards raised to twelve, to 
correspond to the twelve aspects of the sun. In Persia, the seven gods are known 
as Amesha Spentas, ‘the undying and well-doing ones’; they by and by, according 
to the new spirit that breathed in the religion, received the names of the deified 
abstractions, Vohu-man6é (good thought), Asha Vahista (excellent holiness), Khsha- 
thra Vairya (perfect sovereignty), Spenta Armaiti (divine piety), Haurvataét and 
Ameretat (health and immortality). The first of them all was and remained Ahura 
Mazda; but whereas formerly he had been only the first of them, he was now 
their father. ‘I invoke the glory of the Amesha Spentas, who all seven have one 
and the same thinking, one and the same speaking, one and the same father and 
lord, Ahura Mazda.’ (Yast xix. 16.)"! 


In Persian religion the Seven are always wise and beneficent. 
The vast folklore derived from this Parsi religion included the 
Babylonian belief in seven powerful spirits, associated with the 
Pleiades, beneficent at certain seasons, but normally malevolent : 
they all move together, taking possession of human beings, as in 
the case of the seven devils cast out of Mary Magdalene. In Egypt 
the seven are always evil. But neither of these sevens are espe- 
cially clever. In Buddhist legends they are not so carefully classi- 
fied, the seventh son or daughter manifesting exceptional powers, 
sometimes of good, sometimes of evil, but they are usually referred 
to for this wit or wisdom. In the Davidian and Solomonic legends 
these notions are found as if merely adhering to some importation, 
and without any perception of the significance of the number seven. 
David is an eighth son in 1 Sam. xvi. 10-13, but a seventh son in 
1 Chron. ii. 16. Solomon is a tenth son in 1 Chron. iii. 1-6, but 
the seventh /egitimate son in 2 Sam. xii. 24-25. The word Sheba 
means ‘‘the seven,” but the early scribes appear to have under- 
stood it as shaba, ‘‘he swears,” as in Gen. xxi. 30-31, where after 
the seven ewe lambs have given the well its name Beersheba, it is 


l Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Miiller. Vol. 1V. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. 
The Vendidad. Translated by James Darmesteter. P. lix., et seq. 
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ascribed the significance of an oath. Bathsheba is commonly trans- 
lated ‘‘ Daughter of the Oath,” but there can be little doubt that 
the name means ‘‘ Daughter of the Seven,” and that it originated 
in the astute tricks by which that Hittite woman made herself 
Queen Mother and her son king, above the lawful heir, whom she 
was instrumental (perhaps purposely) in getting out of the way by 
furthering his wishes. : 

Moral obliquities are little considered in these fair favorites of 
translunary powers. Visakha, in one Buddhist tale, gets herself 
chosen by the Brahman as bride of a great man by her care to veil 
her charms at the bath ; in another tale she attracts a prime min- 
ister in disguise, and becomes his wife, partly by laying aside all 
of her clothing at a bathing tank where she knows he will see her. 
Bathsheba’s fame is similarly various. Her nudity and ready adul- 
tery with the king did not prevent her from passing into Talmudic 
tradition as ‘‘ blessed among women,” and to her was even ascribed 
the beautiful chapter of Proverbs (xxxi.) in praise of the virtuous 
wife! In the ‘‘Wisdom of Solomon” she is described as the 
‘‘handmaiden” of the Lord in anticipation of the Christian ideal 
of immaculate womanhood. 

A similar development might no doubt be traced in the beauti- 
ful story of Visakha of Shravasti, the most famous of the female 
lay-disciples of Buddha. The queries put to her by Buddha and 
her explanations of her petitions, which had appeared enigmatic, 
are related in Carus’s Gospel of Buddha, and in form correspond 
with the very different questions and solutions that passed between 
the Brahman and the Tibetan Visakha, already mentioned. The 
name Visakha, from a Sanskrit root, meaning to divide, came to 
mean selection and intelligence, of all kinds, but in the matron of 
Shravasti wit becomes the genius of charity, and cleverness ex- 
pands to enlightenment. 

The Queen of Sheba,—‘‘Queen of the Seven,’’—is a sister 
spirit of this lay-disciple. Whatever truth may underlie the legends 
of this lady, there is little doubt of her legendary relation to the 
Wise Women of Buddhist parables,—to Visakha of the sevenfold 
wisdom ; and of her who decided between the rival claimants to 
the same child ; to Ambapali, the courtesan, who journeyed to hear 
Buddha’s wisdom and presented to him and his disciples her park 
and mansion ; and to the Queen of Glory, whose story belongs ‘to 
a very early period in the history of Buddhism.” Such is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Rhys Davids, whose translation of the Mahdsudassana- 
Sutta, containing an account of the queen’s visit to the King of 
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Glory, in his Palace of Justice, attended by her fourfold army, and 
may be read in Vol. XI., p. 276, of Sacred Books of the East. 

This exaltation of human knowledge and wisdom, travelling 
to find it, testing it with riddles and questions, belongs to the cult 
of the Magus and the Pundit. 

With reference to the seventh son Visakha (all-potential) and 
his all-wise bride Visaékha, a notable parallelism is found in the 
substantial identity of ‘‘Solomon” and ‘‘the Shunnamite,” on ac- 
count of whom he slew his brother Adonijah. Shunnamite is equiv- 
alent to Shulamite, substantially the same as Solomon (peaceful), 
but here probably meaning that she was a ‘‘Solomoness,” a very 
wise woman. That such was her reputation appears by the ‘‘ Song 
of Songs.” 

An equally striking comparison may be made between the 
naming of Solomon and the naming of Mahaushadha, the Tibetan 
‘‘Solomon” already mentioned as having married a wise Visakha. 
Among the many proofs of wisdom given by this village-born youth 
was the discovery of the real husband of a woman claimed by two 
men. One of the men being much the weaker, there could be no 
such trial as that proposed in the child’s case by Visakha. Ma- 


haushadha questioned the two men as to what they had last eaten, 
then made them vomit and so found out which had told the truth. 
Let us compare this Tibetan minister’s birth with that of Solomon : 


‘‘When the boy came into the world and his birth-feast was celebrated, the 
name of Mahaushadha (Great Remedy) was given to him at the request of his 
mother, inasmuch as she, who had long suffered from illness, and had been unable 
to obtain relief from the time of the boy’s conception, had been cured by him.” 
(7%). Tales, p. 133.) 

‘And Jahveh struck the child that Uriah’s wife bare unto David, and... . on 
the seventh day [it was the seventh son] the child died And David com- 
forted Bathsheba his wife, and went in unto her, and lay with her; and she bare a 
son, and she called his name Solomon. And Jahveh loved him ; and he sent by the 
hand of Nathan the prophet, and he called his name Jedidiah [Beloved of Jah] for 
Jahveh's sake.'’ (2 Sam. xii.) 


In the Revised Version ‘‘she called” is given in the margin as 
‘another reading,” but that it is the right reading appears by the 
context: it was she that was ‘‘comforted,” and in her babe she 
found ‘‘rest’—which ‘Solomon ” strictly means. Among the He- 
brews the naming of a child was an act of authority, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that in any purely Hebrew narrative a woman would 
be described as setting aside the name given by Jahveh himself. 
But the high position of woman in the Iranian and the Buddhist 
religions is well known. 
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In comparative studies the questions to be determined con- 
cerning parallel incidents are—whether they are trivial coinci- 
dences ; whether they are not based in such universal beliefs or 
simple facts that they may have been of independent origin; 
whether the historic conditions of time and place admit of any sup- 
posed borrowing ; if borrowing occurred which is the original ? 
With regard to the above parallelisms I submit that one of them, 
at least,—the Judgment of Solomon,—is neither trivial nor based 
in simple facts, and could not have originated independently of the 
Indian tale ; that the others, though each, if it stood alone, might 
be a mere coincidence, are too numerous to be so explained ; that 
the time and conditions which rendered it possible that the names 
of the apes and peacocks (1 Kings x. 22) imported by Solomon 
should be Indian proves the possibility of importations of tales 
from the same country. (See Rhys Davids’s Buddhist Birth Stories, 
p. xlvii.) 

The question remaining to be determined—which region was 
the borrower—cannot be settled, in the present cases, by the rela- 
tive antiquity of the books in which they are found: not only are 
the ages of all the books, Hebrew and Oriental, doubtful, but they 
are all largely made up of narratives long anterior to their compila- 
tion. The safest method, therefore, must be study of the intrinsic 
character of each narrative with a view to discovering the country 
to whose intellectual and social fauna and flora, so to say, it is 
most related, and which of the stories bears least of the faults inci- 
dental to translation. I have applied this touchstone to the above 
examples, and believe that the Oriental .stories are the originals. 
The Judgment of Solomon appears to me to have lost an essential 
link, a motif, which it retains in Buddhist versions. And I do not 
believe that any Hebrew Bathsheba could have set aside a name 
given her child by a prophet, in the name of Jahveh, in order to 
celebrate by another name the ‘‘ rest” she found from her sor- 
rows. 

On the other hand, the borrowings by other countries from the 
legend of Solomon appear much more numerous. In some cases, 
as the legend of Jemshid, there appear to have been exchanges 
between the two great sages, but the Solomonic traditions seem 
preponderant in Vikramadatsya, the demon-commanding hero of 
India. Solomon became a proverb of wisdom and liberality in 
Abyssinia, Arabia, and Persia. Ideal Sulaimans and Solimas 
abound. Solomon has influenced the legends of many heroes, such 
as Haroun-Alraschid and Charlemagne, and I will even venture 
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a suspicion that the fame, and perhaps the name, of Solon have 
been influenced by the legend of Solomon. Lexicographers give 
no account of Solon’s name; he is assigned to a conjectural period 
before written Greek existed; his interviews with Croesus, given 
in Herodotus, are hopelessly unhistorical, and his moralisings to 
the rich man recall the book of Proverbs. The Solon of Plato’s 
Critias is already a mythological voyager, a Sindebad-Solomon, 
and his romance of the lost Atlantis is like an idealised rumor of 
the Wise Man’s Kingdom. Solon’s ‘‘history’’ was developed by 
Plutarch, seven centuries after the era assigned to the sage, out of 
poetical fragments ascribed to him, and he is represented as a great 
trader and traveller in the regions associated with Solomon. It is 
doubtful whether this chief of the Seven Sages, whose Solomonic 
motto was ‘‘ Know Thyself” (cf. Prov. xiv. 8), could he reappear 
would know himself as historically costumed by writers in our era, 
from Plutarch to Grote. 

At any rate there is little doubt of a reference to the Seven 
Spentas or to the Seven Sages in Proverbs ix. 1: 


‘* Wisdom hath builded her house, 
She hath hewn out her seven pillars." 
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FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 
VIIT.—From Simon the Maccabean to Herod the Great. 


N THE YEAR 141 the Maccabeans had accomplished all that 
could be accomplished. Judea was actually independent of the 
Syrian Empire and this independence was formally acknowledged 
also by the Syrians, King Antiochus VII. Sidetes having conceded 
to Simon even the right to coin money, the outward sign of sover- 
eignty. Simon, the last of the five heroic brothers, had become 
hereditary prince and high priest, the clerical revolt had finally led 
to the establishment of a secular state. If the incongruity in this 
was not felt at first it was due to the personality of Simon. 

Simon was a genuinely pontifical and at the same time a gen- 
uinely royal figure. Upon his venerable gray head tiara and crown 
could be joined without any evident impropriety. Of absolutely 
pure character and genuine piety, he exercised his sway in an epis- 
copal spirit as the protector of right and faith, of law and justice: 
one recalls spontaneously the ideal figures of the clerical princes of 
the early Middle Ages before the Church had grown worldly. But 
Simon also conducted his civil rule with circumspection and on a 
large scale, as is proved by the fact that he conquered Joppa and 
developed and improved the harbor there with great pains and ex- 
pense, in order thus to open for his people a direct outlet to the 
sea. True, Antiochus VII., the last vigorous ruler on the throne 
of the Seleucide, with shameful disregard of his royal promise, 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C. H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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tried again to force Judea into the former subjection to the Syrian 
Empire; but his general, Kendebeus, was so decisively defeated 
by Simon’s sons at Modein, the birthplace of the Maccabean fam- 
ily that Simon was left unmolested. 

Among the Maccabean rulers Simon is the most brilliant figure 
and the noblest personality, and his reign one of the happiest pe- 
riods ever experienced by Israel. And yet it was to close with a 
harsh dissonance, and Simon, like all four of his brothers, was to 
die a violent death. 

Simon had given to a certain Ptolemy, commandant of the 
fortress of Dok, near Jericho, one of his daughters in marriage ; 
while on an inspection trip he visited his son-in-law, accompanied 
by his two sons, and during a banquet which Ptolemy gave for their 
reception he had his father-in-law and his two brothers-in-law as- 
sassinated in February, 135. 

Ptolemy also sent out assassins against Simon’s other son, 
John, surnamed Hyrcanus; but news of the murder had already 
reached him ; he immediately threw himself with all his troops into 
Jerusalem and thus saved the dominion of his house. His first en- 
terprise was of course to avenge the murder of his father and his 
brothers. He marched to Dok ; but his aged mother was also there, 
and upon this fact Ptolemy based a fiendish scheme. 

When Hyrcanus opened the siege, this monster brought his 
mother-in-law upon the walls half naked, had her scourged before 
the eyes of her son till the blood ran, and threatened to throw her 
from the wall unless Hyrcanus immediately desisted from the 
siege. The mother, indeed, conjured her son to ignore her tor- 
ment: she would gladly endure the most terrible death if only the 
deserved punishment might overtake the murderer of her husband 
and her sons ; but Hyrcanus desisted from the siege and contented 
himself with investing the fortress. And as the sabbatical year 
began soon after, he raised the siege entirely and withdrew. 

Ptolemy now slew the mother also and fled the land of Judea, 
where of course he was no longer safe. But Hyrcanus was to suf- 
fer an even heavier visitation and keener sorrow. Antiochus Side- 
tes had only deferred his plans, not given them up; in the very 
first year of Hyrcanus’s rule, 135, he began a war against him 
which must have lasted several years and brought Judea to the 
verge of the abyss. 5 

As far as we can conclude from incidental allusions, Antiochus 
reconquered the whole country and finally besieged Jerusalem for 
more than a year. A terrible famine ensued and all was given up 
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for lost when Hyrcanus determined to treat, and obtained reason- 
able terms. Such moderation toward one utterly vanquished is al- 
ways suspicious: indeed it is not difficult to infer that it was an ut- 
terance from Rome that saved the Jews. Hyrcanus in his great 
straits had turned toward Rome, and Rome did not wish to let 
Antiochus grow too mighty ; he had to renounce the anticipated 
prize of his victory, but Hyrcanus became again wholly subject to 
the Syrian empire ; the walls of Jerusalem were razed and Hyrca- 
nus had to pay tribute and furnish troops. 

Thus we see that he accompanied Antiochus in the year 129 
on his great campaign against the Parthians, and Antiochus, out of 
consideration for his Jewish troops, had his whole army rest for 
two days because Pentecost and a Sabbath came that year in im- 
mediate succession and the Jews refused to march on these two 
days. But Antiochus fell the following year, 128, and from that 
moment Hyrcanus is again practically independent. 

The last sixty years of Syrian history offer a disgusting picture 
of contemptible tricks and crimes, of quarrels over the succession 
and of civil wars; these degenerate kings were no longer a real 
danger for Judea. Hyrcanus now became a victorious aggressor. 
He was convinced that the mere popular militia was no longer suf- 
ficient; therefore he kept a standing army of mercenaries who, 
obedient to his every nod, were an ever ready tool in his hand. 
Plainly he contemplated renewing the kingdom of David. First he 
advanced victoriously upon the east bank of the Jordan and in the 
ancient land of Moab ; then he captured Sichem and destroyed the 
Samaritan sanctuary upon Mount Gerizim; then he turned south- 
ward against the old land of Edom, subdued this too and com- 
pelled the Idumeans to receive circumcision and the Jewish law. 

Finally he advanced upon Samaria. The Samaritans appealed 
for aid to the neighboring Seleucid, Antiochus IX. Cyzicanus, and 
Judea was laid waste by Syrian and Egyptian troops; but at last 
Hyrcanus prevailed, advanced victoriously as far as Scythopolis, 
and took Samaria after a long and hard siege ; the city was razed to 
the ground and the neighboring brooks diverted across the site. 

This is all that we know of the thirty years’ reign of Hyrcanus, 
and we cannot refuse our admiration and recognition for what he 
accomplished : after the days of Solomon no Israelite ruled over so 
great and powerful a state as John Hyrcanus. 

But what of the high priest? is the involuntary question. The 
answer is found in the fact, reported by Josephus and the Talmud 
alike, that under him the conflict with the Pharisees arose. We are 
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told that Hyrcanus at first favored the Pharisees in every way, and 
sought their favor. On one occasion when he had them all at his 
table he begged them to remind him openly and honestly when he 
did anything contrary to the law. Thereupon all the Pharisees were 
full of his praise ; only one enfant terrible, Eleazar, said: ‘If you 
wish to know the truth, be content with the principality, and give 
up the high-priesthood.” At the suggestion of a Sadducee named 
Jonathan, Hyrcanus asked the Pharisees what punishment Eleazar 
deserved for that utterance, and the Pharisees replied: ‘‘Forty 
stripes less one.” Hyrcanus, who had expected that they would 
condemn him to death for blasphemy against his prince, conceived 
from this moment on a deep distrust of the Pharisees, renounced 
them utterly and threw himself into the arms of the Sadducees. 

Even though the anecdote form of the tradition betray it as 
unhistorical, the fact itself is beyond question, and results with ab- 
solute necessity from the circumstances. The inner incongruity 
which the extraordinary personality of Simon had hidden was re- 
vealed even under his son. In the whole nature of Jewish condi- 
tions the priesthood was the capital matter. But for Hyrcanus the 
tiara had fallen to the rank of a mere decoration; he was a secular 
prince just like the neighboring heathen kings, his state was a 
purely secular realm which was no longer able to pursue spiritual 
aims, no longer had spiritual cares. 

But the most awkward self-contradiction lay in the point which 
Eleazar had ruthlessly laid bare. The Maccabeans were the cham- 
pions and pioneers of the law: zeal for the law of Moses had im- 
pelled and advanced them; even their political aims and objects 
found in the law and religion not a pretext, but their real founda- 
tion. And now they themselves were violating the law: the very 
pinnacle of the structure which was founded on the law was a vio- 
lation of the law. Inasmuch as the Maccabees were not Aaronites, 
eligible to the high-priesthood, their whole occupancy of the office 
was illegal, a perpetual violation and mockery of the law, which 
could be made endurable only by extraordinary ethical merit and 
personal qualities. As soon as these failed the dilemma was precip- 
itated. 

The Pharisees, wholly proof against all political or national 
opportunism, remained true to the foundation principles, and on 
this basis antagonised the Maccabean state and the Maccabean 
princes, and so these in sheer self-defence were constrained to sup- 
press the spirit which had created and elevated them. Hyrcanus, 
indeed, was a ruler of such force that he remained master of the 
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situation ; but it was a ‘‘mene tekel” for the future. The conflict 
was inevitably to become more violent and burst forth more tre- 
mendously just in proportion as the Maccabean rulers developed 
fewer priestly qualities, and the more baldly and undisguisedly the 
secular sway became their sole aim and ambition. 

And indeed the degeneration of the family that had begun so 
gloriously made colossal progress ; dominion had demoralised and 
poisoned them. While the contrast between Hyrcanus and his 
great father Simon is immense, we find in his two sons and succes- 
sors personages who remind us of the most corrupt popes of the 
Renaissance period, of Sixtus IV., Innocence VIII., and Alexan- 
der VI. 

Hyrcanus died in the year 105. By will he left the rule to his 
widow ; the oldest of his two sons, Judas Aristobulus (all the Mac- 
cabeans henceforth bear double names, one Jewish and the other 
Greek) was to succeed him in the high-priesthood only. But Aris- 
tobulus let his mother die of hunger in prison, and was the first to 
adopt with the rule also the royal title, calling himself ‘‘ King of 
the Jews.” Three of his brothers he had imprisoned ; the fourth 
he at first trusted blindly, but later, as his distrust was aroused, 
had him murdered. 

In the face of these reports of the Jewish historian Josephus it 
strikes us as very strange when a Greek historian calls Aristobulus 
a humane man and a good ruler. But the puzzle can be explained. 
Aristobulus called himself officially ‘‘ Phil-Hellene,” the friend of 
the Greeks, thus boldly denying the principles and the traditions 
of his family: this explains the partiality of the Greek as well as 
the dislike of the Jew. 

The chief event of his short reign is the conquest and Judais- 
ing of Galilee, whereby he rounded out the realm of the Maccabees 
and reunited under his sceptre all the territories formerly belong- 
ing to Israel. But after one short year he died of a hemorrhage. 
As he left no children, his widow, Alexandra-Salome, merely ob- 
served the law in bestowing her hand after her husband’s death 
upon the eldest of his brothers, Jonathan-Alexander. Thus Alex- 
ander Jannzus, the third son of Hyrcanus, became king and high 
priest, 104. One brother who was said to be striving for the throne 
was immediately executed ; the fifth, who was quite harmless, was 
honored as a prince of the blood. 

Alexander Jannzus is perhaps the most unattractive and worth- 
less personage in all Jewish history. Even his father, Hyrcanus, 
despised him, and there was nothing great or good about him to 
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reconcile us to him: his entire reign of twenty-six years was one 
succession of raids and wars in which he did not even manifest 
strategic gifts, and of outrages which rank him with the most rep- 
robate characters in history. 

He first made a campaign of conquest toward the sea-coast. 
There Ptolemais, Gaza, and Strato’s Tower, ruled over by a cer- 
tain Zoilus, had not yet been incorporated with the Jewish king- 
dom. Alexander first attacked Ptolemais. The inhabitants in their 
need turned for aid to the Egyptian prince, Ptolemy Lathuros, 
who, expelled from Egypt by his mother, Cleopatra, had estab- 
lished a dominion in Cyprus, and Alexander was obliged to raise 
the siege. But soon he made friends with Ptolemy, who was a fel- 
low spirit, and promised him a large sum if he would slay Zoilus 
and turn the latter’s little coast realm over to him. But at the 
same time Alexander opened negotiations with Cleopatra whereby 
she was to drive his new bosom friend out of the country. Ptolemy 
learned of this and began a fearful persecution of unhappy Judea. 
Alexander was utterly defeated, and Ptolemy gave his troops or- 
ders to butcher and cook in the camp-kettles the captive Jewish 
women and children, in order that the Jews might believe them to 
be cannibals and have a proper fear of them. But mother Cleo- 
patra actually did come upon the scene and expelled her son from 
Palestine, compelling him to withdraw to Cyprus. But then Cleo- 
patra wished to confiscate the former Egyptian province, and could 
be dissuaded from this purpose only by her Jewish general Ana- 
nias. Scarcely was Alexander fairly relieved from this danger when 
he undertook new conquests toward the north, the south, the east 
and the west, the details of which are of no interest to us. 

Rather is our gaze attracted to the deep domestic difficulties. 
That this man who passed his whole life in camp among harlots 
and rowdies was high priest and actually officiated as such on high 
holidays was too cruel a mockery of every religious sentiment to 
continue any length of time; the contradiction between idea and 
reality had become so sharp that it could no longer be ignored. 
While officiating at the Feast of Tabernacles the king even went 
so far as to express a blasphemous ridicule of the sacred ceremony, 
whereupon the patience of the people gave out and they threw at 
the contemptible high priest the lemons which they were carrying 
for the celebration ; the king gave command to his troops to use 
their swords, and six thousand people perished in the temple on 
the sacred holiday. Alexander then had a wooden barrier built 
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about the altar to secure him in the future against such material 
testimonials of the sentiments of his subjects. 

The heaped-up tinder needed only a spark to flash out into 
vivid flames. Alexander began a quarrel with an Arab sheik 
named Obedas, and in the course of time fell into an ambush from 
which he barely saved his life. When he arrived in Jerusalem thus, 
a deserted fugitive, an open rebellion broke out and a six years’ 
war resulted, in which fifty thousand Jews are said to have per- 
ished. 

Now Alexander thought the time had come to offer the hand 
of peace, and he asked what was wanted of him, whereupon the 
Pharisees answered: ‘‘Your head.” At the same time they ap- 
pealed for help to the neighboring Seleucid, Demetrius III. Eu- 
cairus. Matters came to an issue at Sichem. On the one side 
stood the Pharisees and the national party in alliance with the 
Syrians, on the other side the Jewish king and high priest with an 
army consisting almost exclusively of Greek mercenaries ; Alexan- 
der was totally defeated, his army was scattered, and he himself 
wandered about in the mountains a hunted fugitive. 

But now there came a reaction. The Pharisees were ready to 
accept again subjection to the Syrian Empire. Against this, how- 
ever, the national instinct rebelled: they deserted to Alexander in 
troops, Demetrius withdrew from the country, and now the Phari- 
sees were exposed defenceless to the vengeance of the tyrant. 
They threw themselves into the fortress of Bethome, which, how- 
ever, was soon captured. Now Alexander led his captives in 
triumph to Jerusalem, where a terrible judgment awaited them. 
Eight hundred crosses were set up and all the chiefs of the party 
were crucified ; before their eyes as they were dying Alexander's 
executioners butchered their wives and children, while the tyrant, 
carousing and feasting in the midst of his harlots and dancers, 
looked on at the horrible spectacle. And this was the Jewish high 
priest! 

Now all who were in any way compromised left the country, 
and for the remainder of his reign Alexander had domestic peace. 

But wars did not cease; however, we shall pass over their 
shifting issues. When Alexander had succeeded in conquering the 
whole of the country east of the Jordan he was received in triumph 
by the people at Jerusalem. The regions and cities conquered 
there were almost wholly Greek, and this is the only point in which 
Alexander manifested his Judaism: he compelled the conquered 
Greek cities to submit to circumcision and the Jewish religion ; if 
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they refused to submit he destroyed them, as we have evidence in 
a large number of cases. 

But soon his wild and dissolute life brought upon him a severe 
illness. Even then he did not rest, until at last at the siege of Ra- 
gaba his fate overtook him; only forty-eight years old, he died in 
the year 78, and is said to have given his widow on his dying bed 
the advice to make peace with the Pharisees and be guided by 
them. 

If this tradition is correct it means that Alexander himself per- 
ceived that the work of his life squandered in adventures was in 
vain. True, at the close there was no lack of outward success: the 
kingdom which Alexander left at his death equalled in extent the 
kingdom of David, but it is easy to understand that a glory ac- 
quired by such means bore within itself no guaranty of perma- 
nency. There were two ways of maintaining it: either the whole 
must be placed upon an ethical basis and thus be conquered mor- 
ally after the physical conquest, or what had been acquired by vio- 
lence must be maintained by violence. 

At first they tried the first way. Alexander left two youthful 
sons: the elder, Hyrcanus, was an indolent, narrow, and incompe- 
tent person, the younger, Aristobulus, shrewd, impetuous, and en- 
ergetic, the image of his father. -Alexander had provided in his 
will that Hyrcanus should succeed him only in the high-priesthood, 
while the government was to be in the hands of his widow, and 
this provision was obeyed: Alexandra-Salome was in uncontested 
possession of the royal power for nine years until her death (78- 
69). She is said to have been a sister of the celebrated Simon ben 
Shetach, the head at the time of the school of the Pharisees, and 
there is no question that she was a really pious woman and a sin- 
cere adherent of the Pharisaic party. 

Thus a complete change of system came about: she had only 
the name of ruler, the Pharisees the actual rule. For this reason 
this queen is celebrated and praised by Jewish tradition more than 
any member of the house of the Maccabees; her reign is said to 
have been outwardly a truly Golden Age for Judea. 

But now the Pharisees began a reign of terror, and held such 
bloody reckoning with their ancient enemies that finally a deputa- 
tion of the Sadducean nobility, led: by the queen’s own son Aris- 
tobulus went to her to remonstrate and declare that things could 
not continue thus, and Alexandra actually checked the vengeance 
of her friends. Aristobulus and his friends asked for an honorable 
exile from court in such a form that they might serve their father- 
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land in the army, and Alexandra turned over to them all the fort- 
resses of the country save three. Moreover Aristobulus waged in 
her name a war against Damascus, in which, however, he won no 
laurels. 

The great danger to which Judea was exposed from Tigranes, 
king of the Armenians, who had conquered the shadowy empire of 
the Seleucide, was happily averted. After nine years Alexandra 
was taken mortally ill. Now Aristobulus thought that the moment 
for action had come: he withdrew secretly from Jerusalem, made a 
league with his Sadducean friends and prepared to secure by force 
the succession to his mother. Before there was any outbreak Alex- 
andra died. Hyrcanus now assumed the crown, but was decisively 
beaten by Aristobulus at Jericho and compelled to retreat to Jeru- 
salem. Here he had the wife and children of his brother in his 
power, and thus a compromise was finally concluded by which 
Hyrcanus retained all his revenues but formally resigned the high- 
priesthood and the crown to Aristobulus; to seal the compact 
Alexandra, the only child of Hyrcanus, was betrothed to Alexan- 
der, the eldest son of Aristobulus. 

Hyrcanus was satisfied with the settlement and would proba- 
bly have led a life of peace and quiet until his end if fate had not 
destined him to be forever the plaything of others’ passions, a 
dummy for the intrigues and plans of others. In spite of his abdi- 
cation he was after all and remained the legitimate heir of the 
house of the Maccabees, and that was his doom. 

The Jewish general who served as prefect in Idumea was a 
certain Antipater, whose father, of the same name, had enjoyed 
the especial confidence of Alexander Jannzus. This man, for 
whose ambitious plans the weakling Hyrcanus was better adapted 
than the energetic Aristobulus, devoted himself to a systematic in- 
stigation of the abdicated ruler and to making sentiment for him 
among the people. At first Hyrcanus would not hear of the mat- 
ter, but finally Antipater represented so persistently that his life 
was in danger at the hands of his brother, that he actually permit- 
ted himself to be persuaded to flee from Jerusalem to the Arab 
sheik Aretas, who proposed in consideration of a promise to restore 
the Arabian territory conquered by Alexander Jannzus, to re-estab- 
lish him in his kingdom. In fact a war resulted and Aristobulus 
was utterly defeated, being compelled to take refuge in the temple 
at Jerusalem, where Aretas and Hyrcanus besieged him. 

In this connexion Josephus reports two characteristic details. 
There lived at that time an especially pious man named Onias, to 
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whose prayers miraculous efficacy was attributed. He was brought 
before the temple to pronounce a curse upon Aristobulus. But 
Onias said: ‘‘Almighty God! Those beside me are thy people, 
the besieged are thy priests ; therefore neither hear those nor help 
these.” But this conciliatory mood was not in accord with the 
wishes of his employers, and Onias was forthwith stoned to death. 

But now Pascha came on. The beleaguered priests wished 
most urgently to celebrate Pascha, and begged the besiegers hum- 
bly to admit to them the necessary animals for sacrifice. For each 
separate animal the immense sum of one thousand silver shekels 
was demanded, and the requisite sum was actually let down over 
the walls. The besiegers pocketed the money but did not furnish 
the animals. 

But the last word already belonged to Rome, which was just 
preparing to give the ‘‘sick man” in Syria the finishing stroke. 
Pompey had conquered Mithradates and subdued Tigranes of Ar- 
menia, and was now making a clean sweep of Asia. He first senta 
legate, Scaurus, into Syria to look after things. The legate went 
also into Judea. Aristobulus, who well knew how to treat the Ro- 
mans of that day, promised Scaurus a large sum of money; Hyr- 
canus could not fall behind his brother, and promised a like sum. 
But Scaurus decided in favor of Aristobulus and commanded the 
Arabian king to raise the siege of Jerusalem forthwith. Aretas ven- 
tured no opposition, and on his retreat Aristobulus inflicted upon 
him a severe defeat. 

This was a great temporary success for Aristobulus, but the 
final decision still lay in the hands of Pompey. Next year he came 
in person. Aristobulus tried to win his favor by a valuable pres- 
ent; in Damascus the two brothers appeared before his tribunal, 
and at the same time a Jewish delegation which urged Pompey to 
abolish the royal dignity altogether and to restore the old sacerdo- 
tal constitution in accordance with the law. Pompey was dilatory 
in the matter and directed all parties for the present to keep the 
peace ; but Aristobulus had no confidence in the truce and pre- 
pared for resistance. Now Pompey marched into Judea; when the 
Romans appeared before Jerusalem Aristobulus lost courage ; he 
surrendered to Pompey and promised also to turn the city over to 
him, but the lieutenant general, Gabinius, who was to make the 
entry, found the gates closed. Although there was no evidence of 
a breach of faith on the part of Aristobulus, Pompey, angered by 
this, threw him into chains and prepared to take the city by force. 

In Jerusalem the parties were not harmonious. The adherents 
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of Hyrcanus saw in the Romans allies, while the adherents of Aris- 
tobulus were determined to resist to the utmost; they withdrew 
into the temple, while the city surrendered to the Romans. Three 
months the siege of the temple lasted; finally, on the Day of 
Atonement in the year 63, the younger Sulla, a son of the dictator, 
led the scaling of the wall, and then began a frightful massacre ; 
the priests, who refused to desist from their ceremonies, were cut 
down at the altar, and twelve thousand persons met their death in 
the temple. 

Pompey held his entry, and, despite the most urgent protests, 
entered the Holy of Holies, though he left the treasures of the tem- 
ple untouched. The heads of the war party were executed, the 
walls of Jerusalem razed, and all lands not hereditary Jewish pos- 
sessions were sequestrated and added to the new Roman province 
of Syria; over what remained was placed the reappointed high 
priest Hyrcanus, as tributary Roman vassal without the royal 
title. 

Aristobulus and his four children were taken to Rome; the 
eldest son, Alexander, succeeded in escaping on the way ; the other 
three, together with their father, were compelled to walk in front 
of the chariot of the imperator as a spectacle for the Roman popu- 
lace on the occasion of the great triumph of Pompey in the year 61. 

In Judea the all-powerful man was now Antipater, who man- 
aged to make himself ever more indispensable to Hyrcanus, and 
actually exercised whatever authority the Romans thought best to 
leave in their hands. The sole ambition of both these men was to 
make themselves popular with their new lords and useful to them. 

We have little positive knowledge of the whole succeeding 
period. In the year 57 Aristobulus, the son of Alexander who es- 
caped, undertook a revolutionary incursion into Judea, and actu- 
ally gained some successes at first ; but when the Romans took the 
matter seriously he had to surrender. The fortresses were razed, 
but Alexander himself got off easily, probably because he treated 
the Roman general in the right way, that is, with clinking argu- 
ments. 

In order to repress any new disposition to revolt Gabinius di- 
vided the country into five independent districts, each of which had 
its own sanhedrin like that at Jerusalem ; all that was now left to 
Hyrcanus was the high-priesthood. But in the very next year, 56, 
Aristobulus himself with his younger son Antigonus, succeeded in 
escaping from Rome and raising the standard of revolt. He was 
received with rejoicings, but was soon once more a Roman pris- 
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oner; he was sent to Rome and kept now in close confinement, 
while his children were liberated. The following year young Alex- 
ander tried his fortune again, but accomplished nothing, despite 
the enthusiastic support which he found. 

The next year, 54, was to show the Jews what they might ex- 
pect from the Romans. The triumvir Crassus visited Jerusalem 
and actually sacked the temple: he is said to have carried off 
partly in coin, partly in other valuables, ten thousand talents, that 
is, about nine million dollars. Now there broke out under the lead 
of a certain Pithalaus a new rebellion the only results of which 
were that the ringleader was executed and thirty thousand Jews 
sold into slavery. 

With the year 49 begins the great crisis in ancient history 
marked by the Roman civil wars. The fate of Judea is henceforth 
dependent on the destinies of Rome, and is the mere echo of the 
latter’s fluctuant events. Czsar, in order to make trouble for Pom- 
pey in the Orient, released the captive Aristobulus and was about 
to send him to Judea at the head of two legions, but the adherents 
of Pompey poisoned him ; his body was embalmed and deposited 
later in the tomb of the Maccabees. Now his son, the old enemy 
of Rome, became an object of suspicion, although he had made no 
move as yet; at the express command of Pompey he was prose- 
cuted and beheaded at Antiochia on account of his former crimes 
against the Roman people. 

When the destiny of Rome was decided at Pharsalia, Hyrca- 
nus and Antipater immediately went over to the victor, and were 
able to render him such material service on his Egyptian cam- 
paign that the full favor of Cesar rested upon them in the rear- 
rangement of Syrian affairs. True Antigonus, the younger son of 
Aristobulus, appeared and called attention to the fact that his 
father and his elder brother had lost their lives in the service of 
Cesar ; but Cesar was too practical a politician to be accessible to 
the suggestions of sentiment. Antigonus withdrew with empty 
hands. 

Cesar abolished the division of the country proposed by Ga- 
binius, confirmed Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood, and appointed 
him ethnarch of the whole country ; Antipater received the title of 
procurator as well as Roman citizenship and exemption from taxa- 
tion. Cesar also permitted the restoration of the walls of Jerusa- 
lem which had been destroyed by Pompey, and in general showed 
the Jews especial favor in order to attach to himself and his cause 
this race which was already an international power. Thus it is ex- 
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pressly reported that the death of Cesar was mourned by no other 
people so sincerely as by the Jews. 

Who the actual ruler was in Judea was soon to appear through 
a striking instance. Antipater had appointed his two sons, Phasael 
and Herod, as generals. In this capacity Herod had defeated and 
captured in Galilee Hezekiah, a so-called robber chief, that is, a 
volunteer soldier hostile to Rome, and had executed the whole 
band in short order. The sanhedrin saw in this an infringement of 
its rights. Herod was summoned to Jerusalem. He came, indeed, 
but at the head of a strong military force, and appeared defiantly 
before the sanhedrin. For Hyrcanus, who presided over the sanhe- 
drin, had received from Sextus Cesar, the legate in Syria, an explicit 
command to acquit Herod. But the Pharisee Shammai, the most 
distinguished member of the sanhedrin, was not to be intimidated ; 
he declared openly that Herod deserved death, and that the san- 
hedrin, if it acquitted him, would incur a heavy guilt which Herod 
himself would some day severely punish. After this speech, which 
made a deep impression upon the sanhedrin, Hyrcanus adjourned 
the session and advised Herod to withdraw secretly from Jerusa- 
lem. Herod did so, but soon returned with a still greater force, 
and could be dissuaded from an attack upon Jerusalem only with 
the greatest difficulty. 

At this point the death of Cesar changed the whole situation 
instantly. One of the murderers of Cesar, Cassius, went to Asia, 
and soon all the Roman troops there swore allegiance to him. 
Then Antipater and Herod made haste to show the new mas- 
ter their devotion, and were especially steadfast in satisfying the 
financial wants of the ever impecunious Cassius. Suddenly Anti- 
pater died of poison. A certain Malichus had been endeavoring to 
acquire the same influence over Hyrcanus that Antipater exercised, 
and so had the latter poisoned ; but he was not to reap the reward 
of his deed, for soon assassins hired by Herod put an end to him. 

In the midst of this general confusion there were again new dis- 
turbances in Judea. In Jerusalem a certain Helix rebelled against 
Phasael, and in the north Antigonus, the youngest surviving son of 
Aristobulus, made an incursion into Galilee; both uprisings were 
suppressed only with difficulty. Then came the day of Philippi: 
the glory of Cassius was past and Antony was ruler of Asia. The 
position of Herod, who owed everything to Cesar, was critical, and 
made worse by the fact that a delegation of Jews was marching to 
meet Antony, bearing most serious charges against Herod and 
Phasael. But Antony had known Herod personally in earlier days, 
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and in them were two congenial souls who could not fail to please 
each other. Antony dismissed the accusers and appointed Herod 
and Phasael as tetrarchs, thereby merely legalising the actual situ- 
ation; Hyrcanus retired altogether into his high-priesthood. 

But soon a remarkable chain of circumstances was to call 
once more a Maccabee to the throne of Judea. In the year 40 oc- 
curred that fearful invasion of the Parthians which brought all 
Asia into their hands. Antigonus now entered into negotiations 
with the Parthians and promised them a thousand talents of gold 
and five hundred of the fairest Jewish maidens if they would re- 
store him to the kingdom of his father, Aristobulus. Against these 
hosts all resistance was in vain. Herod found safety in a daring 
flight, Phasael and Hyrcanus fell into the power of the Parthians. 
Phasael dashed out his brains in prison; Hyrcanus, after his ears 
had been cut off at the command of his nephew in order to perma- 
nently disqualify him for the high-priesthood, was dragged away 
into captivity by the Parthians. 

Thus Antigonus was king and high priest by the grace of the 
Parthians, and maintained himself in his position for three years, 
from 40 to 37. His Hebrew name was Mattathias, so that this last 
degenerate descendant bore the same name as the glorious founder 


of the family. The history of his reign is really only the history of 
its loss. 


Herod had succeeded in escaping to his friend Antony in 
Rome. Antony managed also to interest Octavius in him, and thus 
there was issued in the year 39 a decree of the senate appointing 
Herod king of Judea. True, he had first to conquer his kingdom. 
He immediately went thither, and would probably have taken Je- 
rusalem directly had not the Roman generals, who by Antony’s di- 
rection were to support him, bribed by Antigonus, hindered him in 
every way. Not even in the year 38 had he attained entire success. 
But now Antony himself went to Asia and sent his legate, Sosius, 
with explicit commands to Judea, where meantime a great mas- 
sacre had taken place among the adherents of Herod. Aided by 
Socius, Herod overcame all opposition, and only the approach of 
winter gave Antigonus a brief respite. 

In the spring of 37 the siege of Jerusalem was undertaken with 
all vigor. While it was going on Herod married Mariamne, the 
grandchild of both Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, thus uniting in him- 
self the claims of both brothers and their families. After a siege of 
forty days the first wall was taken, after fifteen days more the sec- 
ond ; but Antigonus still maintained himself in the temple. Finally 
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in the third month, on a Sabbath, the temple was stormed and a 
fearful slaughter began, for the Romans, embittered by the long re- 
sistance, spared neither age nor sex. 

Thus King Herod entered his capital. In womanish distress 
Antigonus threw himself at the feet of the Roman legate, begging 
for his life; Sosius exclaimed in scorn: ‘‘Arise, Antigona,” using 
the feminine form of the name, and had him put into chains. At 
Antiochia his head fell under the ax of the Roman lictor—it was 
the first captive ruling monarch whom the Romans had ever exe- 
cuted like a common criminal. 

Herod’s first care was to get rid of his friends and assistants 
without trouble: he actually bribed Sosius and the Roman troops, 
at great personal sacrifice, to abstain from the plundering of Jeru- 
salem and the entering and desecration of the temple, and so they 
marched away, leaving Herod behind in his kingdom. 

First Herod made a clean sweep of his enemies and oppo- 
nents, and sought to keep the people, who feared and hated him, 
in terror and subjection. In order to show that he did not shrink 
from the memories of the Maccabees, he recalled to Jerusalem old 
Hyrcanus, who was honored as a prince by the Jews in Babylon, 
and at the same time selected a Jew of the race of the high priests, 
Ananiel by name, then living in Babylon, in order that the high- 
priesthood should be conferred upon him. But Herod’s mother-in- 
law, Alexandra, demanded this office for her son Aristobulus, 
although he was as yet very young. She managed to work every 
lever, especially with the Egyptian Cleopatra, who completely 
dominated the all-powerful Antony, and so Herod was obliged to 
remove Ananiel and appoint in his place as high priest his own 
seventeen-year-old brother-in-law, Aristobulus. This was in the 
year 35. 

But when Aristobulus, on the occasion of his first appearance | 
as high priest, at the Feast of Tabernacles, was received by the 
people with demonstrative rejoicing Herod had him stifled in his 
bath. True, Antony called him to account for this; but Herod 
knew how to manage Antony, and again they parted as the best of 
friends. It was a less agreeable matter when Antony made a pres- 
ent to Cleopatra of the best part of Herod’s land, and Herod was 
obliged to rent it of her at a high rate. Soon after this Cleopatra 
paid a visit to Herod in Jerusalem, and planned to snare him in 
her net in order thus through the resulting jealousy of Antony to 
destroy him; but Herod saw through the fine plan and acted 
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toward his guest like a perfect cavalier indeed, but with such re- 
serve and propriety as to afford not the least ground for suspicion. 

In the year 32 the war between Antony and Octavius broke 
out. Fortune spared Herod from participation, for he was com- 
pelled by the command of Antony to wage a war in the interest of 
Cleopatra against the Arabian king Aretas, and when this war was 
over it was also all over with Antony: the battle of Actium was 
fought on the 2nd of September, 31, and Antony was a dead man. 

Now the game was to win the new ruler, and in this again 
Herod showed his whole cunning and knowledge of men: he vis- . 
ited Augustus in person at Rhodes, having first put old Hyrcanus 
out of the way to meet contingencies. And thus the last Maccabee 
was gone, and the family that had begun so gloriously less than a 
hundred and forty years before had perished most ignobly at least 
as much by the fault of its younger and unworthy members as by 
what we must admit was a harsh destiny. Herod managed to win 
over Augustus entirely, and returned to Jerusalem confirmed as 
king; he held the throne without opposition until his death in the 
year 4 before the birth of Christ. 

The history of the reign of Herod is a history of palace details. 
Events of universal importance did not occur, and Herod followed 
his single principle---the favor and friendship of the Romans at any 
cost—so successfully and skilfully that not even the slightest cloud 
threatened him. But the history of his court is such a bottomless 
sea of filth and blood that I spare myself and the reader the narra- 
tion of things at which the guardian genius of humanity can only 
veil his face. A wife who was passionately loved, his mother-in- 
law and three sons fell victims to his suspicion and tyranny, and in 
the country as well every motion or hint of opposition was sup- 
pressed with barbarous severity. 

Herod was certainly an extraordinary man, decidedly the first 
really important personage in Jewish history since Simon. He was 
a born ruler, and his rule might and indeed must have been a 
blessing for his land and people if there had not been a lack of mu- 
tual confidence and love. Even in the best acts and undertakings 
of the hated monarch the Jews saw only evil intentions and selfish 
motives, and they hampered him in every possible way. He was 
simply the Idumean semi-Jew, the friend of the Romans, whose 
heart was on the side of the heathen anyway, and who would 
gladly have made them all heathen. Herod in turn repaid this 
hatred with the fiercest hostility and the most implacable venge- 
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ance; he knew that his own subjects were his worst enemies, and 
he acted accordingly. 

It would be folly to deny that the outward condition of Judea 
under his rule was fortunate: he secured peace within and with- 
out, commerce flourished, prosperity increased visibly, and the 
great popularity which the king enjoyed everywhere else cast also 
a ray upon the people he ruled, and Herod used his very consider- 
able influence everywhere for their benefit : wherever a wrong was 
done the Jews he interfered in their behalf and protected them in 
their rights and privileges. 

So there would have been every outward reason for content; 
Judea under the government of Herod enjoyed in abundance what 
in the common view constitutes the happiness of nations—but he 
received no thanks for this because the people could not believe 
that it came from pure motives, and because they did not wish to 
accept, or at least to acknowledge, benefits from the hand of the 
friend of the heathen. Even repeated remission of taxes and extrav- 
agant aid in cases of public misfortune could bring forth no love 
where none had been sown ; not even by the splendid restoration of 
the temple could he win the hearts of the Jewish people, because 
they were convinced that he would much rather have built in Jeru- 
salem a heathen temple. 

Aftertimes called Herod, the Great. He had the making of a 
great man ; he was of the wood from which great men are carved, 
and in more favorable circumstances he would have been one per- 
haps; but as it was he wore out his strength and his life upon a 
hopeless task and thus brought upon his people and himself inde- 
scribable misery. 

The reign of Herod is perhaps the most convincing evidence 
that there are powers which are stronger than crown and sword, 
and that violence avails nothing against the spirit. When Herod 
died in the spring of the year 4 before the birth of Christ, unla- 
mented by his own, cursed by his people, a far-seeing eye could 
already perceive unmistakable signs of the end. 

At home a mass of hatred and hostility had accumulated which 
only the iron hand of the old king had been able to restrain, and 
the real ambition of his life, to make the Roman rule tolerable to 
the Jews and to absorb them into the Greco-Roman world, had 
been an utter failure ; contempt and loathing of everything Roman 
and Greek had become deeper seated than ever—when these two 
opposites clashed, the result could not fail to be a life and death 
struggle. Could it have been avoided? To do so would in any 
case have required on the part of the Romans more than human 
wisdom and moderation, and on the part of the Jews more than 
angelic patience and self-denial. But neither side wished to avoid 
it. We shall see how arbitrary injustice and wicked arrogance 
made the already difficult situation absolutely intolerable, so that 
at last the hopelessly tangled knot had to be cut by the sword. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE.’ 


BY LUCIEN ARREAT. 


S FAR BACK as we may go among the savage tribes, religion 
A has a two-fold character. It signifies an act of intelligence 
and an act of sentiment. It is at once emotion and knowledge. 
The word ‘‘ knowledge” should not astonish us, even as applied to 
the miserable hordes whose religious life consists wholly of a few 
absurd beliefs and of a few rules for the practice of sorcery. Man 
has at all times and in all places put the same questions regarding 
the world and himself, and he has given to these questions answers 
which are nearly alike and which reveal a common psychological 
condition, of varying infantile and grotesque forms. The mythol- 
ogies of nations having not the remotest resemblance to one an- 
other are clear witness of this, and the patient study which has 
been made of their fables has placed it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.2 The crudest mythologies contain some explanation of the 
facts of existence; they are at bottom real philosophies, in which 
the sentiment of their believers finds its inspiration, and by which 
they regulate their conduct. 

In their origin, therefore, morals, science, and metaphysics are 
embodied indiscriminately in mythology, and each mythology rep- 
resents for a greater or less period of time the entire intellectual or 
sentimental life of the people which has produced it. The natural 
consequence is that religion increases according as intelligence and 
morality develop, up to the point where it ultimately absorbs in one 
single scheme all philosophy, all law, and even politics itself. We 
have examples of this in the ancient Hindu, Greek, and Latin com- 
munity, and notably so in Islamism, where, as we know, every- 
thing in society is religious. 

1 Extracts from advance proofs of a forthcoming book Les croyances de demain (The Beliefs of 
To-morrow). Paris, 1898. 
2 See Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, 
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At this stage, however, the opposite process of dissolution and 
analysis begins. The human mind breaks in places the enchanted 
circle in which its ignorance is confined. It applies to fundamental 
questions, which its curiosity is never tired of probing, methods 
that are no longer based on theology; and the religious authority, 
weakened day by day, seeks henceforward to rescue certain princi- 
ples only, which it deems absolutely necessary to its existence. 

So, for example, the Church among Christian peoples contin- 
ues to regulate the conduct of life, even after the scientific estab- 
lishment of its doctrines has fallen from its grasp. To-day the 
grave problems of moral evolution, of freedom, of obligation, of 
sanction, have been surrendered to the researches of philosophers. 
Many believers, in fact, will not admit of the possibility of a devia- 
tion-of faith from science. But the theory and the instruments of 
morals are not the same in all religions. The Buddhists, the Chris- 
tians, the Mussulmans profess doctrines which differ widely on the 
questions of free will, divine action, and future life; so that no 
particular solution appears really essential to religious living, apart 
from the Church which imposes it. Religion, gua knowledge, has 
played its part, and the dogmas which the different theologies are 
wont to superimpose upon positive knowledge have no influence 
upon the general progress of thought. 

When we come to examine, on the other hand, the religious 
emotion, it will be seen that it is quite complex, that it is composed 
of fear, pity, admiration, and intelligent curiosity. It differs with 
individuals and with the degree of civilisation. It exhibits widely 
distinctive traits in a Francois D’Assise and a Vincent de Paul, in 
a Kepler, a Pascal, and a Leibnitz. Even the sentiment of the 
Divine, which some people take to be the essence of religion, is 
never so spontaneous but it depends both on our passions and our 
type of mind. The religious emotion, in a word, is an efflorescence 
of both our feeling and thinking ego. It takes color from our hy- 
potheses or from our dreams concerning the ways of the universe. 
Religion, gua sentiment, springs, therefore, also from the knowl- 
edge which we have of the world; our religious emotion, too, is 
connected with our mentality. 

Differing from one another by their sentiment of the divine and 
by their philosophy, the three great universal religions which share 
the empire of souls yet offer striking similarities and are alike in two 
leading ideas to which it seems every religious effort of humanity 
has arrived. Obscure and hidden though they may be, these reli- 
gions have yet drawn from them their real efficacy. Unreasoning 
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negations on our part can injure them only at the peril of modern 
civilisation. 

God and the soul: these are the two pivots of Christian and 
Moslem doctrine. Hinduism rejects these notions as being too 
simple in character. The personal God of the Christian and the 
Mussulmans is absorbed for the Brahmans and Buddhists in the 
infinite life of nature, and individual beings appear to them as 
fleeting pauses in the succession of existences. These lofty doc- 
trines may seem to be contradictory, but they are really the same 
in principle. Their common basis is, in a purely theoretical point 
of view, the idea of evolution and order; in the practical point of 
view, the idea of sanction and of justice. They have come, thus, 
to formulating in a manner more or less precise, a general law of 
cause and effect, of which the play of human conduct exhibits a 
special case. The processes of the operation vary only with the 
theologies. The Hindus have sought in the transmigration of 
souls, the Chinese in the perpetuity of family, the moral sanc- 
tion which the Semites and the Christians award by their division 
of the world into the saved and the damned. 

All religions present, therefore, some definite view of the uni- 
verse which is supposed to realise the reign of justice. They aim 
at the actualisation of the moral world by means of a metaphy- 
sics. Now it has come about that this metaphysics has waxed so 
great, and so complicated itself, as to give rise to a vast ensemble of 
dogmas which have ended in absorbing the religion at their base, 
and often in completely masking the idea which they were created 
toserve. Essential, for example, as the dogma of the redemption 
may be for Christianity, it is, if I dare say so, still not an instru- 
ment of divine justice. 

The thing of moment, then, is not the particular form in which 
Buddhists, Christians, and Mussulmans conceive God and the soul, 
nature and mind, liberty and grace, the absolute and contingent, 
but the quantity of positive induction which has taken body and 
life in their symbols. That alone is worth disengaging from the 
subtleties that have obscured it. Truth should not be suspected 
because we find it complicated with error. It cannot be that men 
have placed nothing of their common experience in doctrines, be 
they ever so artificial, which have regulated their conduct for cen- 
turies. . 

Some true facts survive every scientific theory which is aban- 
doned, and enter a new construction having a greater solidity. It 
is the same with religions—these mixtures of wisdom and illusions. 
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The future is not bound to the accidental doctrines which the 
genius of the race has at some period of its development cher- 
ished ; these doctrines can live only in their heritage, by the actual 
truths which they have forefelt. The same faith in justice breathes 
both in the beautiful literary works of antiquity and in those of 
modern times, and there is perpetuated in them also a philosophy 
of the world, regarding which we have no right to say that it is 
absurd. 

Still, the scientific verification of traditional thought requires 
earnest critical work.!_ We cannot gainsay our interest. Reverent 
though our attitude be towards existing doctrines, the assertion of 
necessary and universal truths has far more importance for mod- 
ern societies than the nominal maintenance of dogmatism. There 
are ruins which one cannot preserve from the injuries of time. Yet 
for all that humanity will not remain without a guide. What reli- 
gions did, philosophy, improved and clarified, should now do. It 
is our task to recover the guiding principles and to produce a new 
religious sentiment upon the basis of positive knowledge. The 
work of science will not narrow our horizon but enlarge it. It will 
not restrict our activity, but will extend it. 


1See M. Guyau, L’/rréligion de l avenir, (Paris, F. Alcan, 1887). Also the two recent works of 
M. J. Strada (same publisher), ¥esus et 1'Ere de la science (1896); La Religion de la science et de 
L’esprit pur (1897). 





MODERN REPRESENTATIONS OF DEATH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HE SPIRIT of the present generation being decidedly scien- 
tific, it is natural that the conception of death and its chances 
should also become an object of scientific investigation. The idea 


Tue BripGceE oF Lirg. By Mrs. Karl Pearson. 
(Illustrating the Chances of Death.) 


of a dance of death as a chaotic phenomenon that would be com- 
parable to a play of dice yields to exact statistics accompanied by 
investigations of the causes of the rise and fall of mortality curves. 
Prof. Karl Pearson expresses the spirit of this view in his book on 
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the Chances of Death which is accompanied by a picture made at his 
suggestion by Mrs. Karl Pearson, showing the five (not seven) ages 
of man, viz., infancy, childhood, youth, maturity, and old age, pass- 
ing over the bridge of life and exposed to five distinctively different 
marksmen, for statistics show a perfectly regular distribution of 
mortality centring around each period. 

The chances of death in infancy are very great, and if we take 
into consideration antenatal mortality they are awful. Says Pro- 
fessor Pearson : 


‘‘Bad parentage, showing itself not only physically but mentally in the want 
of proper care of the young life, is the one possible cause of death continuous from 
the antenatal to the postnatal period. The marksman Death strikes down the 
young life with the bones of its ancestry.” 


The mortality-curve still shows a concentrated attack of death 
which reaches its maximum in the third and fourth year, the effects 
of which are like the fire of Maxim guns. In youth the range of 
the marksman centring in the twenty-third year shows a sudden 
decrease as if Death had in his hands a bow and arrows only. In 
the middle age of man there is another increase of mortality as 
though the next marksman employed a blunderbus and his aim 


centres round the forty-second year. The curve now rises slowly 
but constantly, mortality becoming like a steady rifle fire, and reach- 
ing its maximum in the seventy-second year. 

Professor Pearson sums up his results as follows: 


‘Artistically, we no longer think of Death as striking chaotically; we regard 
his aim as perfectly regular in the mass, if unpredictable in the individual instance. 
It is no longer the Dance of Death which pictures for us Death carrying off indis- 
criminately the old and young, the rich and the poor, the toiler and the idler, the 
babe and its grandsire. We see something quite different, the cohort of a thousand 
tiny mites starting across the Bridge of Life, and growing in stature as they ad- 
vance, till at the far end of the bridge we see only the gray-beard and the ‘lean 
and slippered pantaloon.’ As they pass along the causeway the throng is more 
and more thinned; five Deaths are posted at different stages of the route longside 
the ‘bridge, and with different skewness of aim and different weapons of precision 
they fire at the human target, till none remain to reach the end of the causeway— 
the limit to life.” 


Mrs. Karl Pearson’s picture is interesting because expressive 
and at the same time exact in the lesson which it teaches. It is 
not a representation of death as viewed by the moralist or artist ; 
it views death from the standpoint of the statistician, and therefore 
still retains the traditional picture of a skeleton, which of late has 
been rapidly disappearing from modern art productions. 
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Lessing’s essay ‘‘on the personification of Death among the 
ancients,’ marks a decided change in the conception of Death 
among artists. He sums up his views on the subject in these 
words : 


‘‘Mr. Spence who most positively urges that the antique representation of 
death was a skeleton, bases his view upon the opinion that the pictures of death 
among the ancients cannot have been other than terrible because the ancients 
had much gloomier and sadder ideas of the nature of death than we have at pres- 
ent. And yet it is certain that that religion which teaches death to be the wages of 
sin could only greatly increase the terrors of death. There have been sages who 
regarded life as a punishment, but to any one who makes good use of his reason it 
was impossible to regard death (even the natural death) as a punishment, except 
on the basis of a revelation. On this account, accordingly, it was obviously our 
religion that banished the serene representation of death from the realm of art. 
But since this same religion did not reveal such a sad truth for the sake of giving 
us over to despair; for indeed it declares that death to the pious is easy and com- 
forting: I cannot understand why our artists show no inclination to surrender the 
ugly symbol of a skeleton and return to the nobler representation of classic an- 
tiquity. The Scriptures speak of an angel of death, and what artist would not 
mould an angel in preference to a skeleton! Only a misconstrued religion banishes 
the beautiful, and it is an evidence of the true religion that everywhere it will bring 
back to us the beautiful.” 


—— 

“~~ Lessing’s words were not spoken in vain. Christian art has 
abandoned for good the representation of death as a skeleton ; and 
our artists are now apt to look upon it as an aberration to which 
civilised mankind is not likely to turn again. 

As illustrations of the modern conception of death, we select 
monuments of three artists, Antonio Canova, the famous Italian 
sculptor (1757-1822), A. Bartholomé, a Parisian artist of great 
ability, and our countryman Daniel C. French, well known on both 
sides of the Atlantic and at present engaged in modelling a statue 
of Washington to be erected in Paris by the American ladies that 
live in the French capital. 

The tomb of Pope Clement XIII. in St. Peter’s Cathedral at 
Rome is one of the most colossal monuments that have been erected 
in modern times. It is as grand as it is simple, showing the Pope, 
not as was customary in medieval times as lying dead in the coffin, 
but in an attitude of prayer. Still it is a tomb, and the entrance 
below reminds one of the idea that the dead descend into the grave. 
The old conception of death is still lingering here. 

The present generation is no longer given to the idea of build- 
ing big mausoleums and grand sepulchres. The Milmore tombstone 
by Mr. French is not of an unusual size, and even the Bartholomé 
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monument is small if compared e. g. to the grand tombs of Mo- 
hammedan sheiks of India. Whenever the people of to-day feel 
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Tue Toms oF CLEMENT VIII. 1n St. Peter's. By Antonio Canova. 


inclined to commemorate a great sovereign, they build a church 
that bears his name or make a foundation in his honor that serves 
some useful purpose. Thus the Déme des /nvalides is the imposing 
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tomb of the great Napoleon, and the /riedenskirche at Potsdam in- 
dicates the place where the remains of Frederic III. of Germany 
have been laid to rest. 





M. Bartholomé’s monument in the cemetery at Pére Lachaise 
embodies the agnostic idea of death as a door of which we do not 
know whither it leads. All beings that breathe and live must pass 


(From a photograph sent by the artist. ) 
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through the portal of death, but beyond all is darkness. We can- 
not see whither it leads. 

Mr. Daniel C. French in his beautiful Milmore monument in 
the cemetery of Forest Hill, Mass., represents death as the ceasing 
of the labors of life, while our work remains. An artist is busy 





THe Mitmore Monument. By Daniel C. French. 
(With the permission of the artist.) 


chiselling a sphinx, the symbol of the problem of life; and death, 
in the shape of a veiled woman, takes the chisel out of the artist’s 
hands. Quite similar in conception is a beautiful German monu- 
ment representing the old Emperor William under the shadow of 
death still busily engaged utilising the few moments left him, be- 
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cause as the venerable monarch expressed himself, ‘‘he had not 
the time to be tired.” 
While speaking of death as represented in art, we should not 


forget the treatment which this sombre subject has received at the 
hands of musicians. The doleful dirges and the lamentations of 
professional wailers have been replaced by nobler compositions 
which are dignified and elevating. The most beautiful tone-pictures 
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on the subject of death are Mozart’s Requiem, Beethoven’s and 
Chopin’s Funeral Marches, Handel’s ‘‘ Dead March in Saul,” and 
Schubert’s song ‘‘ Death and the Maiden.” 

In concluding this meagre sketch! on the various representa- 
tions of death, we have only to add that, upon a calm consideration 
of the simple facts, death as the discontinuance of individual life 
loses all its horrors. Death may be a misfortune according to cir- 
cumstances; death may be sad if it cuts a valuable life prematurely 
short, if thereby children are deprived of their parents, or parents 
of the comfort of their age ; but death in itself is not an evil. 

Death is the great teacher of mankind who brings home to 
us the transiency of existence and makes us search for that which 
endures, that which alone when found will give a permanent value 
to the fleeting moment; death teaches us to work so long as it is 
day, for the night cometh in which nobody can work. 

Death is not only not an evil, but a great blessing. Only think 
of an existence that would be one continuous life of uninterrupted 
recollections. How quickly we should become sick of the eternal 
rounds of life which are constant repetitions of the same experi- 
ences over and over again. Should we not soon turn away from 
life as from a most monotonous affair? Should we not loathe life 
as not worth while continuing? We should be.as indifferent as 
the d/as¢ to whom all joys have become objects of disgust. It 
would indeed be preferable to make a new start from time to time 
and to begin life over again, taking with us only the quintessence 
of former experiences in the shape of inherited tendencies, but 
without any conscious recollection. And such indeed is life as it 
really is. . 

In one sense we die constantly ; every act of life is at the same 
time a decay with waste products. But as the waste products, 
which materially considered did the work, are not the life, so the 
dead body of a man is no longer the man. And as every thought 
continues in the memory-structure which it forms of the new ma- 
terial that replaces the waste products, so the soul of man contin- 
ues in its personal identity as a living factor in the future life of 
mankind which it has helped to mould. 

The continuity of man’s personal identity is not based upon a 
continuity of either matter or energy, but upon a continuity of 
form. Matter and energy are constantly received in the organism 


1 The subject is very vast and could scarcely be exhaustively treated in a large-sized work of 
several volumes. The most complete collection of representations of death is, to our knowledge, 
that of Miss M. S. Minns, kept at the Art Museum at Boston. 
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and then discarded. They pass through as the water rushes through 
a whirl in the current. The form only remains, and the form alone 
constitutes a man’s personal identity. Now the form of human 
souls is constantly renewed. The progress of the human race be- 
comes possible only through the preservation of the life-work of 
the past; and every soul is treasured up for the benefit of the 
evolving ages. We no longer expect a resurrection of the dead, 
but we know that the form of our life-work is preserved ; it con- 
tinues as a living factor which shapes the destinies of the world. 
Man’s life does not end with death, for, though the body dies, the 
soul is immortal. 





THE DUNNING DEVIL OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE HUMOR of Asiatic devil lore which finds expression in 
various quaint art productions of China and Japan is partic- 
ularly manifest in the Dunning Devil, i. e., the demon who presides 
over the collection of debts. He is well known in both the celestial 
empire and the country of the rising sun, and the artist who carved 
the grotesque features of the statue represented in our illustration! 
may, in the financial experiences of his life, have made his personal 
acquaintance himself. 

New Year’s Eve is the day on which in China the Dunning 
Devil is let loose on the world, haunting the houses of the rich and 
poor alike. M. Huc, the Jesuit missionary, writes in his famous 
Travels in Tartary, Tibet, and China that the New Year’s day is 
celebrated in much the same fashion as in Europe, and he adds 
regarding the Chinese custom of collecting debts: 


‘' The last days of the year are ordinarily, with the Chinese, days of anger and 
of mutual annoyance; for having at this period made up their accounts, they are 
vehemently engaged in getting them in; and every Chinese being at once creditor 
and debtor, every Chinese is just now hunting his debtors and hunted by his credi- 
tors. He who returns from his neighbor's house, which he has been throwing into 
utter confusion by his clamorous demands for what that neighbor owed him, finds 
his own house turned inside out by an uproarious creditor, and so the thing goes 
round. The whole town is a scene of vociferation, disputation, and fighting. On 
the last day of the year disorder attains its height ; people rush in all directions 
with anything they can scratch together, to raise money upon, at the broker's or 
pawnbroker's, the shops of which tradespeople are absolutely besieged throughout 
the day with profferers of clothes, bedding, furniture, cooking utensils and move- 
ables of every description. Those who have already cleared their houses in this 
way, and yet have not satisfied the demands upon them, post off to their relations 
and friends to borrow something or other which they vow shall be returned imme- 
diately, but which immediately takes its way to the Tang-Pou, or pawnbroker's. 
This species of anarchy continues till midnight ; then calm resumes its sway. No 


1The statue represented in the picture on the following page is a lacquered wood-carving 
from the Middle Ages of Japan. 
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one, after the twelfth hour has struck, can claim a debt or even make the slightest 
allusion to it. You now only hear the words of peace and goodwill; everybody 











fraternises with everybody. Those who were just before on the point of twisting 
their neighbor's neck, now twine their friendly arms about it.” (Vol. II., pp. 28-30.) 
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GASPARD MONGE, 


Of that great constellation of mathematicians which formed the chief intellec- 
tual glory of France during the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, no star shone more brightly in the beneficent light which it spread upon 
working humanity than that of Gaspard Monge, creator of descriptive geometry. 
The science of descriptive geometry sprang from the brain of Gaspard Monge, as 
did Minerva from the brain of Jove, full-fledged and without antecedent germ. 
‘*Since the time of Euclid and Archimedes, geometry has received no such acces- 
sion as he furnished; and the epoch which will be known by the name of Monge 
will divide its history.” ! What previously to his time was a mass of isolated, dis- 
connected knowledge, accessible only in special cases by the aid of intricate and 
tedious calculations, was put by him within the grasp of the commonest artisan 
and draftsman at an outlay of relatively little time and little intellectual effort. 
Machinery, perspective, architecture, fortifications, untold industrial and construc- 
tive arts, have been advanced to incredible precision and perfection by the natural 
insight and unassisted creative achievements of this man. 

Nor were his discoveries limited solely to geometry. In analysis also he ac- 
complished high feats. He was the first to apply the infinitesimal calculus to 
the general theory of surfaces, supplementing and generalising the labors of Euler, 
and enlarging immensely the bounds of that science. ‘‘ The diabolical man,” said 
Lagrange on reading his modest memoir, ‘‘ has made himself immortal.” He was 
also the creator of an ingenious system of meteorology and the first to explain, 
during the Napoleonic expedition to Egypt, the phenomenon of desert mzrages. 
He threw light upon the subject of capillarity, and produced water from the com- 
bustion of hydrogen, independently of, though subsequently to, Lavoisier, Laplace, 
and Cavendish. While on the commission for collecting and restoring the works 
of art levied as tributes by Napoleon in Italy, he noted the singular contrasts and 
similitudes presented by the Grecian and Egyptian monuments which had been 
transported to Rome by the early emperors, and conceived the idea of a science of 
prehistoric civilisation, based with almost mathematical certitude upon a compari- 
son of archaic monuments, inscriptions, tools, utensils, etc. All his work was dis- 
tinguished by rigor and elegance, lucidity and simplicity. His brief elementary 
treatise on statics, which was purely synthetical in character, was declared by a 
competent historian to be ‘‘even yet the best introduction from geometry to that 
subject.” 


1De Morgan. 
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Gaspard Monge was born at Beaune, France, on the tenth of May, 1746, the 
son of an honest and industrious scissors-grinder, who by heroic self-denial acquired 
sufficient wealth, if we may use so comprehensive a term for so microscopic a sav- 
ing, to send his three sons to the college of the Oratorians at Beaune. The eldest, 
Gaspard, immediately distinguished himself, and at the recommendation of his in- 
structors was invited to the more pretentious college of the same order at Lyons, 
where, after one year's study, he became professor of physics. While at Beaune 
once during a vacation he constructed with instruments entirely of his own making 
a simple, accurate, and beautiful plan of his natal town, which is to-day shown to 
sceptical travellers as the virgin achievement of the great geometer, then but fif- 
teen years of age, and which was to determine his subsequent career. The Orato- 
rians, having almost prevailed upon him to give up a scientific career and to enter 
their order, where with his talents advancement with rich emoluments and comfort 
for the poor family of his father was assured, he turned for advice to his father 
who, despite his plebeian occupation, seems to have been a man of great strength 
of character and common sense, and who advised him in an exemplary letter to 
renounce the ecclesiastical career. Monge returned to his native city, where he 
had the good fortune soon to meet an officer of the engineering corps from the 
Military Academy of Méziéres, who, having seen his precocious sketch of the town, 
requested his father to send the lad to the school which he represented. 

The school of Méziéres was then producing the best military engineers in 
France. It was divided into two parts: a theoretical division, wherein the engin- 
eering officers proper were educated, and to which no person not the son of a noble- 
man or of a father Aving as a nobleman could be admitted; and a practical divi- 
sion where engineering superintendents, or foremen, were trained in elementary 
mathematics and the construction of plaster-models of fortifications. The plebeians 
were all relegated to this department, and from being obliged to work with mortar 
and plaster were contemptuously dubbed the ‘‘plasterists." Imagine Monge's 
humiliation when he discovered that it was only to this latter place that he could 
be admitted, and that henceforward free scope was to be permitted only to the de- 
velopment of his manual powers. He accomplished his labors, however, in much 
quicker time than his fellows, and devoted his spare hours to the excogitation of 
the new geometrical methods which were to make him famous. Having once been 
assigned the task of working out the d@éfi/ement of a proposed fortress from data 
supplied to him, an undertaking which in those days required long and tedious 
arithmetical computations, he performed the task so quickly by his embryonic de- 
scriptive geometry that the Commandant refused to examine it. Persisting, how- 
ever, he was given a hearing, and the Academy came into possession of a method 
which placed it immeasurably in advance of any similar institution in the world. 
When it is remembered that the proportion of military engineers at the time in 
question alone amounted to one-sixth of the already enormous expenditures for the 
fortifications of France, it will be apparent what a tremendous saving his discovery 
meant for the nation, quite apart from its enhancement of science. 

Monge was forthwith made instructor in mathematics; the ‘‘plasterist” be- 
came the teacher of the aristocratic cadets of Méziéres, and in a few years was full 
professor. During his stay in Méziéres, which lasted at least in part until 1783, 
Monge developed to its fullest extent the new science which he had created, and 
made his school famous throughout Europe. He was prohibited by the system in 
vogue before the Revolution from revealing his secret to the world at large, and 
the officers who received his instruction were forbidden to communicate the meth- 
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ods they had learned even to those connected with any other branch of the public 
service. From a mistaken narrowmindedness the authorities were loth to accord 
to other countries the great superiority which their engineers enjoyed. The cruel 
silence to which Monge was condemned was not broken until the establishment of 
the great Normal School in 1794, where he delivered the lectures which now con- 
stitute his marvellous little book Géométrie descriftive—'' which in simplicity. 
style, and choice of details, in a subject which might easily have been overloaded 
with them, stands second to no elementary work whatever.” 

In 1780 Monge was elected Member of the French Academy of Sciences, and 
was appointed Jrofesseur-adjoint of Hydrodynamics with Bossut in the Turgot 
School at the Louvre; in 1783 he was made Examiner of the Marine Cadets. 

When the Revolution broke out, Monge was caught with enthusiam for the 
ideas which had always lain near his heart, and when the great crisis came for 
France threw all the weight of his knowledge and powerful personality into the na- 
tional cause. Although a member of many committees, he always preserved his 
independence, and never failed to express his disapproval of the sanguinary meas- 
ures which subsequently were enforced. He was instrumental in the project of in- 
troducing the new system of weights and measures, and when appointed Minister 
of the Navy he suppressed every personal feeling in the promotion of the best in- 
terests of his office. If in that great catastrophe which soon threatened France at 
the hands of United Europe, the nation was able to make the splendid military 
showing that it did, it was, we may say, almost entirely due to its possessing at the 
time a band of unexampled men of science who were able to repair the frightful 
ravages which years of national corruption and months of Revolutionary ignorance 
and fanaticism had brought upon the country. France had hitherto depended on 
foreign countries for all its materials of war. 1,200,000 men were needed for de- 
fending the frontiers which the enemy was already nearing, and there were arms 
and clothes for a moiety only of this vast aggregation. Powder, cannons, and steel 
were absolutely lacking in the country, and apparently, the materials for making 
them. Among the committee of eminent scientists who were appointed to remedy 
this discouraging state of affairs, were Monge and the great chemist Berthollet. 
Even by experts the problem was regarded as insoluble. ‘‘ Where is the saltpetre 
to be obtained?" they asked, ‘‘ From our own soil," answered Monge, ‘‘ from our 
barns, cellars, and vaults, In three days I will load cannon with it.” The coun- 
try was flooded with pamphlets containing instructions for its acquisition. The 
church bells were melted for their copper, and new methods invented for its sep- 
aration from tin. Pamphlets were written on the manufacturing of steel. Monge 
and Berthollet spent twelve hours a day in the powder factories and foundries of 
Paris ; the former writing at night his 7veatise on the Art of Making Cannon, 
without compensation of any kind, and going for days and days without other food 
than dry bread with an occasional morsel of cheese for Sundays. The production 
of saltpetre was increased twelve-fold, the number of cannon-foundries seven-fold, 
their output fifteen-fold. And for their pains both Monge and Berthollet were ac- 
cused on the ninth Thermidor of adherency to agrarian law and compelled to take 
to flight. 

Shortly afterwards the reformation in public instruction was inaugurated. The 
celebrated Ecole Normale was founded for furnishing the nation with competent 
teachers, and Monge was associated with Lagrange, Laplace, Berthollet, and other 
famous men, as Professor of Descriptive Geometry. It was here that he first pub- 
licly delivered lectures on the science which he had created. The shorthand notes 
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of these lectures formed the basis of his subsequent publication the Géométrie De- 
scriptive. The Ecole Normale lived but four months. It was succeeded by the 
famous Polytechnical School, of which Monge may be said to be the founder. He 
planned its courses of instruction, passed every hour of the day in the midst of its 
pupils lecturing on his favorite science and the applications of the calculus to geom- 
etry, and spending his nights in the preparation of his lectures for the following 
day—the veritable incarnation of labor. He was the most popular of its professors 
and was the only one who addressed the students with ‘‘ thou,” a practice which in 
any other would have been regarded as a grave solecism. His love for his pupils 
and school never admitted of diminution. Later, as a Senator and in affluent cir- 
cumstances, when the stipend which was originally given to each scholar was with- 
drawn, he devoted his whole salary as a professor to the maintaining of free schol- 
arships there. He defended his students twice in two great crises. Once, on their 
refusing to take the oath of the empire, Monge was called before Napoleon, who 
was not only his intimate friend but had as a General several times attended his 
lectures. ‘‘Your scholars, Monge," said the Emperor, ‘‘are rebels. They have 
nearly all declared themselves my outspoken opponents.” ‘‘Sire,” answered the 
geometer, ‘‘it cost us enough trouble to make them Republicans; give them time 
and they will become Imperialists. If you will permit mea word, they have not 
all had occasion to change so quickly their opinion as you."" The Emperor turned 
and walked quickly away, but none of the pupils were dismissed. 

As it will be seen from our frontispiece, Monge was not of prepossessing ap- 
pearance. He had an unnaturally broad face, his eyes were sunken and almost in- 
visible through his shaggy eyebrows; a flat nose with thick lips completed the 
satyric picture. So uncertain was his enunciation and the varying velocity of his 
speech that it was even said he stuttered. But with his first words, every idiosyn- 
crasy of speech and features was dissipated. His audience was held fascinated 
by the magnificent simplicity and lucidity of his discourse and by the exceeding 
richness of its subject-matter. Others could speak better, it was said, but none 
could lecture so well. ‘'‘He thought aloud,” was the apt characterisation given by 
a contemporary,—doubly true when we reflect that he spoke only upon subjects of 
his own creation. 

In character he was gentle, honest, and brave. A distinguishing trait was his 
love for children. The Diplomatic Corps, on entering the audience room of Na- 
poleon once, fourtd him sprawled at full length upon the floor playing with the little 
King of Rome, a feat which, coming from a Senator and a great geometer, shocked 
the aristocratic part of Paris. His paternal love for the individual scholars of the 
Polytechnical School was proverbial, not less so than his unqualified and unselfish 
devotion to Napoleon, the spell of whose influence, he confessed himself, he was 
unable to withstand. 

Monge became acquainted with Napoleon in Italy, and was a member of the 
committee for restoring the works of art sent to Paris from Napoleon's expedition. 
He also accompanied General Bonaparte to Egypt and Syria with the other emi- 
nent savants who constituted the Institute of Egypt, and distinguished himself 
there in war as well as in science. So great was Napoleon’s friendship for him 
that it is related he once sacrificed a very important engagement in order to rescue 
the great geometer who was near being captured by the enemy. Napoleon fre- 
quently insisted upon his accepting the gift of a costly residence near Saint-Cloud, 
but Monge rejected the gift. Of all the favors with which Napoleon endeavored 
to overwhelm him, he accepted but two—one monetary, which was forced upon 
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him when he had asked assistance for Berthollet ; and the other the office of Sen- 
ator, with the title of Count of Pelusium. So great was his modesty on this score 
that Napoleon once, when surrounded by courtiers and annoyed by their incessant 
petitions, turned to Monge and said bitterly: ‘‘ Monge, you have no relations, have 
you? Atleast, I never hear you mention them.” 

His loyalty to Napoleon, unlike that of Laplace, was not diminished by the 
Emperor's downfall, and he remained the latter's faithful friend until the end. In 
revenge for his unswerving fidelity his name was stricken from the lists of the 
Academy after the Restoration ; then came the temporary dismissal of the Poly- 
technical School, which was his creation and the dearest treasure of his life. At 
this cruel blow, he fell into a profound mental lethargy, from which he never awa- 
kened, and died on the 18th of July, 1818. The authorities prohibited the schol- 
ars of the Polytechnical School from following the remains of their patron-saint 
and most beloved Professor to their last resting-place, but in violation of the edict 
they repaired to his grave on the day following, which was a holiday, and laid upon 
it an oaken branch with leaves of laurel. Tuomas J. McCormack. 


GEORGE JULIAN HARNEY. 


It is with the profoundest regret that we record the death of Mr. George Julian 
Harney, who passed from this life at Richmond-on-Thames on Friday, December 
the roth last, in his eighty-first year. Asa friend of the management of 7he Open 
Court, and as a contributor, as a life-long champion of liberty, a speaker and writer 
of high merit, who has left the impression of his activity in many ways on his coun- 


try, we have always entertained the highest regard for his sterling worth of intellect 
and his nobility and geniality of character. 

Mr. Harney was the last of the great Chartist leaders as he was the youngest 
of them. Chartism as a revolutionary movement was defeated, but it was defeated 
and could be defeated only because its ideals were adopted by all parties as inalien- 
able human rights. Never movement took so deep hold of the hearts of the com- 
mon people of England as this great and violent appeal for the ‘‘ People’s Charter,” 
for political rights and equality ; and the ablest of the orators that swayed this 
great movement, the most effective of the writers that guided it was Mr. Harney. 
As editor of the Vorthern Star, and as the colleague of Fergus ©'Connor, he ad- 
dressed perhaps half a million readers. 

‘'There is no journal of the present day,” says Zhe Newcastle Chronicle, 
‘*that has anything like the same leverage upon so large a proportion of public 
opinion. Mr. Harney's keen and vigorous writing was a style which indicated a 
great deal of the man. His ubiquitous activity was remarkable. Chartism had no 
more energetic missionary, nor one of a more ardent temper. But he had a search- 
ing intellect, and it was his own. His editorial independence even in the most for- 
midable days of the movement, was acutely felt by his proprietor and others of his 
colleagues. When the movement was moribund Mr. Harney was the first te detect 
and declare its hopeless condition, while others with a less acute apprehension of 
facts or of a less fearless candor, were making futile attempts to bolster up the col- 
lapsed cause. Chartism was put out of date and rendered unnecessary by free 
trade and trades unionism, by railways and radicalism.” 

It was also during this interesting period of his career that he became the op- 
ponent of Lord Palmerston at the election in the ancient borough of Tiverton of 
1847. Mr. Harney when he then opposed the veteran statesman was but thirty 
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years old. Eloquent and of impassioned conviction, he was yet scarcely a match 
for the composed, good-humored, and witty Premier, who took the ‘‘ dressing 
down," which Mr. Harney administered to him, with such provoking good-nature 
as almost to disarm his opponent, and who was further encouraged by the assuring 
consciousness that he was certain of being elected. For the amusing and laugh- 
able incidents of the campaign we refer our readers to the articles on ‘‘ Lord Pal- 
merston’s Borough" in Nos. 416 and 417 of Zhe Open Court, where the reader will 
find, in the language of Mr. F. J. Snell and of Mr. Harney himself, delightful 
glimpses into the life and character of the great Prime Minister, and can also form 
an estimate of the sincerity and ideality of Mr. Harney’s own aims. For Mr. Har- 
ney was always a man of great independence, and was never tainted with the virus 
of demagogism. 

‘‘The Chartists were the enemies of privilege but no advocates of plunder. 
The Chartists desired political justice, not political profits. The best types of their 
leaders, men like George Julian Harney, claimed the same right of citizenship for 
high and low. They fought for popular liberty, but they were no schemers for lar- 
ceny by legislation. They struggled for the franchise." 

And, to quote the same source of information again (Newcastle Chronicle) : 

‘‘Mr. Harney was as little of a Cosmopolitan as he was a Socialist. He was 
born when Nelson was not a dozen years dead. He had all his life a passion for 
England. He never belonged to the weak philanthropists of democracy who are 
the friends of every country but theirown. A friend of Kossuth and Mazzini, of 
Hugo, and Marx, and of the other Continental patriots in exile, he was a national- 
ist for his own country in the exact sense that they were nationalists for theirs. 
Conscious and impassioned patriotism like Mr. Harney’s was little understood in 
England fifty years ago. It is patriotism of that type which represents the highest 
element of what we now call Imperialism. In that sense the last of the Chartists 
was one of the first of the Imperialists. Mr. Harney’s knowledge of the literature 
of the last century was remarkable. He quoted Pope, Burns, and Byron with ex- 
traordinary ease and felicity. It must always be regretted that he died without 
having written the history of Chartism, which no one could have written so well. 
In his love of literature, his ardor for idealistic politics, his honorable independ- 
ence, George Julian Harney represented a type of personality which politics knows 
no longer.” 

As to his vigor and grace of literary expression, the readers of The Open Court 
will also remember his article on ‘‘ L’'Abbé Lamennais” in No. 213. Like his per- 
sonal friend and coadjutor, the late General M. M. Trumbull, he also was a nota- 
ble example of that genuine culture of feeling and thought which contact with the 
best in literature can develop, even where the so-called higher scholastic education 
is lacking. 

It was long Mr. Harney's custom to contribute to the Vewcastle Daily Chron- 
icle weekly reviews of books and current events, which were always distinguished 
by their good humor and sense. Even in the last years of his life, when he was 
suffering greatly, he continued his contributions without the least intrusion of his 
physical miseries. 

Mr. Harney was twenty-five years in the United States, for thirteen of which 
he was keeper of the state documents of Massachusetts. He came here with letters 
of introduction to President Lincoln (1863), and he also made the acquaintance of 
Horace Greeley, Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Garrison, Secretary Seward, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, and Whittier. He spent the last years of his life in England in the se- 
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clusion of his home and in intellectual companionship with his books, comforted 
in his final suffering by his accomplished wife, who was formerly connected with 
high educational circles in Cambridge and Boston. 

The remains of Mr. Harney were interred in Richmond Cemetery, December 
14, 1897, in the presence of his relatives and friends. He died as he had lived, in 
independence, and never for a moment losing his genial self-possession. So writes 
a writer in the Free Review: 

‘*Never by word or hint did he appeal to the sympathy of those whom he so 
faithfully served in the cause of political freedom. Mr. Harney, in spite of his 
physical suffering and slender income, was anything but a malcontent. Many times 
when I have listened to his bright conversation and laughed at his dry witticisms, 
I have asked myself how many invalids of eighty could bear up so bravely beneath 
the burden of complicated and distressing maladies, the lack of the wherewithal to 
obtain specialist treatment, and the loneliness of having outlived one’s intimate 
friends. Mr. Harney possessed a truly wonderful reserve of vitality and energy for 
one so old and prostrate. His voice was distinct ; his intellect vigorous and still re- 
ceptive. Between the wincings of pain he smiled with the hopeful look of one who 
still found interest in life." 

And that interest he preserved to the moment of his death. peKpK, 


RATZEL’S HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


The second volume of Ratzel's History of Mankind (published by Macmillan 
& Co. in an English translation) is of special interest because it treats of the Ameri- 
can and African races. The former have always claimed the greatest share of sym- 
pathy from the folklorists on account #f the close relation in which they stand to 
us, and the latter form at present a great number of the inhabitants of the United 
States. The North American Indians are perhaps better known in their habits and 
civilisation than any other uncivilised race on earth. And our interest in the ne- 
gro is of a deeply practical significance. But there is an additional reason which 
renders our knowledge of the native American race indispensable to the anthro- 
pologist. America is so isolated from the Old World that the American races have 
developed quite independently for a long time. Now, says Ratzel, Vol. II., page 
10, ‘if we succeed in proving that the races of America in essentials resemble those 
of the Old World, the question of the unity or multiplicity of the old species will 
be solved in favor of unity, but if we can further succeed in bringing the stock of 
culture possessed by Americans into relation with the development of culture in 
the Old World, the question of unity and multiplicity is solved for the latter. 
There is no definite proof that America was inhabited before the age of the Drift, 
and there can be no doubt that since the age of the Drift the New World possessed 
human inhabitants." Brinton's conclusion that the emigration of mankind to Amer- 
ica did not take place from Asia by way of an ice-covered Alaska but from Europe 
by an ancient bridge of land across the Atlantic is a hypothesis which, to say the 
least, needs the keenest scrutiny. It appears that the emigration from Asia is the 
more probable hypothesis. At any rate, the typical redskin as an independent race 
cannot be sustained. Nor is the old doctrine of two types among the Indians 
tenable. For instance, the long skulls and the short skulls are found indiscrimi- 
nately all over America, and an alleged peculiarity of Peruvian skulls, the so-called 
Inca-bone which is found in the Gila Valley up to 6.81 per cent. has been found 
throughout the Continent to the extent of 3.86 per cent. The skin is not as uni- 
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form as is sometimes supposed. The extreme brown of the negro and the white of 
the European do not occur, but a light brown, often classed as light tan-color, may 
be regarded as the most frequent tint, which, however, shows an admixture of red 
pigment, and the scale fluctuates between ochre and copper. The blackness and 
straightness of the hair has often been compared with that of the Mongoloids, but 
it shows some small differences. It is neither so coarse nor so straight. It is sleek 
and even slightly wavy, showing at the same time a brownish undertint which is 
specially noticeable in children. Baldness is rare. Eyes with a blue reflex are 
not very uncommon. The beard is naturally scanty as in the Mongols, and is re- 
moved in youth by pulling out. The eyebrows are naturally thick and the Paya- 
guays and Paraguays remove the eyelashes. 

The similitude of early culture with Asiatic tribes has often been pointed out, 
but we shall here call attention to only one feature, which can scarcely have origi- 
nated independently in several countries at 
the same time. The oldest Chinese writing 
is in knotted cords, which were afterwards 
replaced by notchings in bamboo sticks, and 
afterwards by the usual writing from the 
top to the bottom on skins and paper. The 
method of making records by knotted cords 
is mentioned by Herdotus, where King Da- 
rius leaves with the Ionians guarding the 
bridge at the Lower Danube thongs of sixty 
knots which should serve them as a calen- 
dar. He ordered them to untie a knot every 
day, and gave them permission to go home 
after the last cord had been untied. This 
same method of making records by knotted 
cords is used by the South Sea Islanders, 
where we find knotted strings of Pandanus 
leaf or cocoanot fibre serving purposes of 
divination as well as for the reckoning of 1.1.25 Corps WorN AROUND THE edien, 
time. Ratzel in Volume I., page 199, in- —_ ror Maxinc RECORDS AND COUNTING. 
forms us that many chiefs wear them as 
memoranda around their necks. Among the Peruvians the method of aiding the 
memory with knotted cords has been customary since olden times, and there are a 
number of such old Peruvian books which are called quipus preserved in ethnolo- 
gical museums, but it is to be regretted that the key to the writing has been lost. 
We know, however, that various colors of the threads have been used to denote 
various tribes, and sometimes various materials of tribute. We also know that ac- 
cording to position knots might have meant units or tens. There can be no doubt 
either that peculiar twists had their peculiar significance, and also the distance be- 
tween one cord and another. 

As to the negro races, we wish to emphasise here that Ratzel insists on the 
theory that all the lower races of mankind are not so much kept back by causes 
within themselves as by external conditions. ‘‘ Doubtless,” he says, ‘‘there have 
‘always been differences between race and race, but the sources of mental capac- 
‘ity flow variably according to the surroundings under which they develop. The 
‘negro in Africa, to be sure, is uncivilised, but that means undeveloped, not in- 
‘‘ capable of development." (P. 320.) ‘‘If some have indicated cowardice and in- 
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‘*solence as fundamental features of the negro character, and have, accordingly, 
‘*placed him far below the North American Indian and even Malay, it is a one- 
‘*sided judgment. . . . The negro has a tendency to presumptuousness and swagger. 
‘* Decision alone, clear, and above all unerring as to its results, can check his pre- 
‘‘sumption and the dangerous outbreaks of his savagery. In small things as in 
‘* great, in hired field-labor as in politics, it has always held good that if rebuffed 
‘tin his smallest pretensions the negro thinks no more of his demands, while oth- 
‘terwise his impudence increases without limit. This is the character of the inter- 
‘‘course between inferior and superior. We cannot specially reproach the negro 
‘with it. If we are accustomed to see courage and modesty go hand in hand, it is 
‘* no doubt a higher ideal, but there is an inseparable connexion between the two. 
‘*The trait mentioned is part of the instinctive diplomacy of human intercourse 
‘which is always striving to adapt its demands to the squeezableness which it en- 
‘‘counters. And the negro, as the arch-realist, is a master in this diplomacy. In 
‘* the service of white men the negro shows valuable military qualities,” Kpe. 


PROPOSED SYLVESTER MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of The Open Court: 


May I be permitted to appeal through your columns to all friends and admir- 
ers of the late Prof. J. J. Sylvester to assist in founding a suitable memorial in 
honor of his name and for the encouragement of mathematical science. A move- 
ment was inaugurated on this side of the Atlantic soon after his death and it was 
resolved by the promoters that a fund should be raised for the purpose of establish- 


ing a Sylvester Medal to be awarded at certain intervals for mathematical research 
to any worker irrespective of nationality. For the purpose of carrying out the 
scheme a strongly representative international committee has been formed, and I 
should like to take advantage of this opportunity of expressing the great satisfac- 
tion which it has given to the promoters to be enabled to include in this committee 
sO many great and distinguished names from the American universities. In every 
case our invitation to join the committee has been most cordially responded to and 
the consert has in many instances been accompanied by expressions of the greatest 
sympathy and encouragement. The list as it stands practically includes the leading 
mathematicians of the whole world. 

It has been estimated that a capital sum of five thousand dollars will be suffi- 
cient for the proposed endowment, and of this about one-half has already been sub- 
scribed here. In appealing to the American public to enable us to complete the 
desired sum I am in the first place prompted by the consideration that Sylvester's 
association with the Johns Hopkins University and the leading part which he took 
in advancing mathematical science in America renders his claim to estimation on 
the part of the citizens of your country quite a special one. It is but a modest en- 
dowment that we are asking for, and I am sure that all those who were personally 
acquainted with him and who realise the great influence which he exerted in rais- 
ing the intellectual level of every institution with which he was associated will be 
glad of this opportunity of co-operating in the movement. 

It is proposed that the fund when complete shall be transferred to the council 
of the Royal Society of London, that body having undertaken to accept the trust 
and to award the medal triennially to mathematicians of all countries. I can hardly 
venture to trespass upon your courtesy to the extent of asking you to print the com- 
plete list of our committee. It will be sufficient to state that it comprises the names 
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of President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins University, of Prof. Simon Newcomb of 
Washington, of Prof. Willard Gibbs of Yale, of Professor Peirce of Harvard, and 
many other well-known American men of science. Subscriptions may be sent to 
and will be acknowledged by Dr. Cyrus Adler, the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, or by Dr. George Bruce Halsted, President of the Academy of Science, 
2407 Guadalupe Street, Austin, Texas. 
I am, sir, yours obediently, 
RAPHAEL MELDOLA, 
Professor in the Finsbury Technical College, London, England, 
Honorary Organising Secretary to the Sylvester Memorial. 


December, 1897. 


‘Sma AVATARS.’’ 


To the Editor of The Open Court : 


In reading your interesting article entitled ‘‘Avatars '’ in the August number 
of your journal, I was sorry to find an error in your account of the Buddha avatar. 
The only Brahmanical work in which I have been able to find an account of this 
avatar is the Vishnu Purana. The occasion for this incarnation of Vishnu, ac- 
cording to the Purana, is the attainment of power by the Daityas by ardently pur- 
suing the path of the Vedas and the consequent defeat of the gods in a battle be- 
tween the two, The gods, on their defeat, invoked the help of Vishnu against the 
Daityas. Vishnu emitted from his body an illusory form and gave it to the gods, 
saying that this deceptive vision would beguile the Daityas and lead them astray 
from the path of the Vedas, when they might be easily put to death. The illusory 
form came in the semblance of a naked mendicant, with his head shaven and car- 
tying a bunch of peacock feathers. The teachings of this mendicant, according to 
the Purana, were as follows: ‘‘The words of authority do not fall from heaven ; 
‘the text that has reason is alone to be acknowledged by me and by such as you 
‘are. The precepts that lead to the injury of animal life (as in sacrifices) are 
‘highly reprehensible. To say that casting butter into flame is productive of re- 
‘‘ward is mere childishness. If Indra, after having obtained godhead by multi- 
‘plied rites, is fed upon the wood used as fuel in holy fire, he is lower than a 
“brute, which feeds at least upon leaves. If an animal slaughtered in religious 
‘worship is thereby raised to heaven, would it not be expedient for a man who in- 
‘stitutes a sacrifice to kill his own father for a victim? If that which is eaten by 
‘tone at a Sraddha gives satisfaction to another, it must be unnecessary for one 
‘‘who resides at a distance to bring food for representation in person,’ and so on. 

From the above description of the person of the Buddha avatar there can be no 
doubt that it was invented by the Brahmans to reconvert the ignorant Jains to Hin- 
duism. As both the Jains and the Buddhists repudiate the authority of the Vedas 
and prohibit animal sacrifices, the avatar, from the teachings attributed to him, 
has been regarded as applying to both the Buddhist and Jain heresies. It does not 
appear from the account in the Purana that the Brahmans regarded this incarna- 
tion to be, as you say, ‘‘a teacher of morals, of purity, charity, and compassionate 
love toward all beings,” but the purpose of the incarnation was explicitly to lead 
the Daityas astray from the path of the Vedas to be defeated by the gods. No 
doubt, judged from the modern point of view, we can regard the avatar as a 
teacher of morality, but what I desire to lay stress upon is that it was never in- 
tended by its inventors to be such. 
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Again you say that ‘‘the ideal of a Buddha avatar was a prominent factor in 
the foundation of Buddhism.'' This I believe is a mistake. The Buddha avatar 
must have been invented by the Brahmans after the downfall of Buddhism in India 
to appease those who were converted back from Jainism and Buddhism to Hindu- 
ism by means of persecution. According to Madhana Charya, a prince named Sud- 
haman is said to have issued, at the instigation of Kumarila Bhatta, a general or- 
der to put the Buddhists to death throughout the whole of India. The statement 
of Madhana is as follows: ‘‘ The king ordered his servants to put to death the old 
men and the children of the Bandshas, from the bridge of Rama to the Snowy 
mountain ; let him who slays not be slain.” Under this sanguinary persecution 
every Buddhist would have been compelled to deny his faith publicly. But we can 
easily understand that in his heart of hearts many a Buddhist revered the great 
teacher, and even worshipped him in secret. This secret reverence and worship of 
Buddha must have induced the Brahmans, who have always shown a great apti- 
tude for compromise if by such means their power will only be enhanced, to invent 
a story which would include the heresies within their own religion and represent 
their founders as illusive forms projected by Vishnu to lead people astray from the 
path regarded by the Brahmans as righteous. Moreover the clue for the invention 
of such a story seems to have been taken from the remarks of Sankara on Buddha. 
Says Sankara in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras: ‘‘ Buddha by propound- 
‘ting the three mutually contradictory systems teaching respectively the reality of 
‘* the external world, the reality of ideas only, and general nothingness, has him- 
‘* self made it clear that he was a man given to make incoherent assertions, or else 
‘hatred of all beings induced him to propound absurd doctrines by accepting 
‘‘which they would become thoroughly confused." May not the latter portion of 
this remark have given the hint to make an avatar to serve as a sop for those who 
had been through sheer persecution forced to give up Buddhism ? 

Before concluding I take the liberty of pointing out that any attempt to recon- 
cile the Vedanta of Sankara with the teachings of Buddha must be vain. It may be 
possible to put meanings into Sankara's phraseology which were never intended by 
him, and to thus effect an apparent reconciliation. But such a course is not effect- 
ing a reconciliation between the true teachings of Sankara and those of Buddha. 
Furthermore Sankara himself gives the lie to any such course. Hesays: ‘‘ Bud- 
dha’s doctrine has to be entirely disregarded by all those who have a regard for 
their own happiness." Do you think it possible to effect a reconciliation between a 
philosophy of assumptions and a philosophy of facts ? P. L. Narasu. 

Mapras, INp1IA. 


[We must distinguish in Brahmanism between the Buddha ideal which existed 
before the appearance of Buddha and the Brahmanical opinion of the historical 
Buddha. The ancient Buddha ideal is unquestionably a noble conception which 
must be regarded as one of the main factors that produced Buddhism, and this 
Buddha ideal is the original Buddha avatar of the Brahmans. However, when 
Buddha's reforms necessitated a radical overthrow of the traditional Brahmanism 
the Brahmans naturally represented Buddha as a heretical teacher who led the 
people astray, and thus the Buddha-avatar received a new interpretation which was 
intended among the reactionary Brahmans to supersede the old and original con- 
ception of the Buddha as the Enlightened One, the teacher of men and gods. 

The contrast between Buddha's and Sankara's doctrines is, indeed, irreconcil- 
able, at least in the sense in which Sankara explains his philosophy. The remark 
made on page 447 in No. 494 (July, '97) of 7he Open Court is not intended to slur 
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over a difference which is radical, but must be understood to bea concession to 
those disciples of Sankara who are willing to put a new interpretation upon the 
words of their master and explain the 4tman to be unsubstantial pure form. This 
would identify the bodhi with the highest self of the Upanishads, and every self 
would be a more or less perfectly realised instance of the highest self. 

Buddha -denied the existence of an 4tman, a self, and Sankara affirmed it. 
Now if self means a concrete being (and this was the meaning of A4tman), then Bud- 
dha is right. But if by self we understand what Buddhists call name and form, 
viz., the combination of parts and characteristics which constitute a thing or a per- 
son, then Sankara's contention that the self exists would not be wrong. There is 
no self in itself that would be independent of its parts, but the configuration itself, 
the form, is real enough ; it is what Plato calls the ideas of things. The ideas are 
pure forms and the realm of the purely formal corresponds to the Buddhist con- 
ception of Nirvana.—Eb. ] 


‘* SOCIALISM AND BIRTHS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Open Court : 

I notice several statements in ‘‘ Socialism and Births,” by Austin Bierbower, in 
a recent issue of Zhe Ofen Court, to which I desire to take exception by asser- 
tions as follows : 

1. The least considerate do not reproduce the fastest. 

2. Licentiousness is xo¢ conducive to the reproduction of humanity. 

3. Why should the negro and the immigrant be classed with the pauper, the 
ignorant and the morally low ? 

4. Men do not always get rich by moderating their desires, nor have the ma- 
jority of rich men acquired their wealth by so doing. 

5. Is not the author wrong in his ideas as to the class that produces the 
wealth? My impression is, it is the laboring poor and the middle classes. 

6. The statement ‘'as we live more easily, more come into the world to live,” 
is not substantiated by the statzstics of this or any other country. 

The morally low, the ignorant, the physical wrecks, etc., should be (by law), 
first of all, prohibited from marriage to foist their editions of sin on a world which 
has now too many of that kind, not too many of honest poor; but to prohibit the 
rational increase of healthy, intelligent, though poor parents, is out of all reason. 
Health, long life, happiness, content, and a satisfaction of having obeyed the laws 
of nature or an all-wise Creator, are among the blessings which are, and should, 
be given to heads of large families as a rule. C. W. JEWwELL. 


NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


Maria CANDELARIA. An Historic Drama from American Aboriginal Life. By 
Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. Philadelphia: David McKay. 1897. Pp., 98. 

The distinguished American ethnologist, Mr. Daniel G. Brinton, finds a wealth 

of dramatic interest in American aboriginal life side by side with the dry facts of 
science which he has so thoroughly studied there. He has been moved accordingly 
to give to the world an historic drama, Maria Candelaria, in which he attempts 
to impress poetic coloring on an extremely pathetic and tragic incident which hap- 
pened among the Tzentals in 1712 in the extreme Southeastern part of Mexico. 
The Tzental Indians stood very high in American civilisation, in some respects 
even higher than the Aztecs. After the Spanish Conquest they remained in ap- 
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parent submission to the Spaniards for nearly two centuries. In 1712 an insurrec- 
tion broke out, headed by an Indian girl named Maria Candelaria, who became 
the Joan of Arc of the nation. For a while the revolution was extremely success- 
ful and she ruled like a queen-dictator. To quell the revolt the Spanish governor 
was finally compelled to send for the veteran Segovia, an able officer of the old 
conquistador type. Juan Garcia, the Tzental commander, was unable to withstand 
the tactics of this experienced soldier, and was finally overpowered. Maria and 
her uncle mysteriously disappeared, having seemingly jumped from a precipice, but 
really landing on a ledge leading to the shrine of their gods. The incident of the 
drama turns upon the deep love of Maria for her commander, Juan Garcia. The 
drama is short. It is interesting as an attempt to use the rich material which exists 
in the history of America for poetical purposes, and the author has supplied it with 
an excellent introduction. There are one or two pleasant illustrations of the char- 
acters taken from an old Dutch work. bKpK, 


Of the many books and pamphlets which we have recently received from East- 
ern countries, we shall note at present but three. (1) A treatise on Zhe Vedic 
Philosophy,or An Exposition of the Sacred and Mysterious Monosyllable AUM, 
containing a translation of the Méndukya Upanishad, with Commentary and In- 
troduction by Har Narayana (Bombay : Tatva-Vivechaka Press). The Introduc- 
tion to this book is a fair exposition of the fundamental problems of philosophy as 
viewed through the curiously ground lenses of the Vedantic system, and the reader 
can gain by its perusal a broad and lucid insight into some prominent phases of In- 
dian thought with all its excellences and shortcomings. (2) 7he Landmarks of 
Ethics According to the Gita, by Bulloram Mullick, a brief pamphlet of thirty- 
three pages, printed at the Sen Press, Calcutta. The Bhagavat Gita is one of the 
great works of Hindu wisdom, professing to be the word of God and claiming to 
exhibit all the ‘‘symptoms” of inspiration. ‘‘To determine what true Hinduism 
is," says the author, ‘‘ we should study the Gz¢a, for it embodies the cream of the- 
ology, ceremonialism, etc., the law of karma, and spiritual transcendentalism.” 
‘* Read the Gta," says Bulloram Mullick, ‘‘and be saved.” ‘The perusal of this 
short pamphlet, too, will be interesting to Western spectators of Indian thought. 
(3) It is a pleasure to record the translation into Singhalese of the Samata Kita 
Warnané of the Venerable Védéha Maha Sthavira, Principal of the Pratiraja 
Parivéna, a task which has been performed by the Rev. W. Dhammanda Sthavira 
and the Rev. M. Nanissara, at the suggestion of their teacher, the Ven. H. Su- 
mangala, Chief Nayaka Théra of the Western Province and of the Shripada, Prin- 
cipal of the Vidyédaya Parivéna at Maligakanda, etc. Undoubtedly the book is 
one of high merit, but our slight familiarity with the Singhalese language forbids 
our passing judgment either upon the contents of the book or the excellencies of 
the translation. (Colombo: H. C. Cottle.) pKpK. 


The popular fame of Dr. Gustav Jaeger rests chiefly upon his hygienic discov- 
eries and researches, and it is little known that his investigations extended into nu- 
merous other branches of organic science. He was an enthusiastic and early follower 
of Charles Darwin and helped to carry the standard of modern evolution and thought 
to victory in the face of a mighty opposition. Specimens of his wide and varied 
researches have now been gathered together in a volume of 261 pages, entitled 
Problems of Nature, translated by Henry G. Schlichter and published by Wil- 
liams and Norgate of London. The selections are divided into three parts : Zod- 
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logical, Anthropological, and Varia. The first is concerned with the evolution, 
physiology, and embryology of organised substance, and contains matter which 
was expressly recognised as valuable by Darwin himself. An interesting feature of 
the book, in fact, is a fac-simile letter from Charles Darwin to Dr. Gustav Jaeger 
which compliments him upon his work and asks him to continue his researches 
along certain lines. The second part discusses such subjects as human vitality, the 
specific gravity of the body, infection, anthropogenesis, etc. The Varia comprise 
discussions on spirit and intellect, the configuration of the arctic regions, etc. A 
good glossary and index have been added. There is much that is suggestive in the 
book, which as a whole represents interesting phases in the history of research. uy. 


Dr. Jesus Diaz de Leén of Aguascalientes, Mexico, is an indefatigable worker 
in the domain of linguistic research and instruction, and we have to thank him for 
sending us several copies of his numerous works. Their enumeration alone will 
show the range of activity of the Mexican scholar, for they include etymological 
studies such as ‘‘A Course in Greek Roots,” which has passed through six editions, 
and is widely used in the Spanish schools of Southern America, a translation from 
the Hebrew of the Song of Songs of Solomon, which ‘is now in its second edition, 
‘Researches on the Esoteric Philosophy and Religions of Antiquity,” etymological 
essays, works on fine art, works on fruit culture and on the agricultural conditions 
of his country, etc., etc. To his work of enlightenment and the diffusion of educa- 
tion in Spanish America, we wish him God-speed. A 


Mr. Alfred W. Martin, minister of the Tacoma Free Church of Universal 
Religion, issued not long since a second edition of his little book /deals of Life or 
the Soul’s Way to God. The book is a collection of quotations from Non-Chris- 
tian bibles and the New Testament, which show that the religious precepts of 
Christianity have all been taught by other great religious teachers of the world. 
The selections have been made from the Egyptian, Hindu, Parsee, Buddhist, Con- 
fucian, Mohammedan, Grecian, Roman, Jewish, and Christian religions, while at 
the end some ancient classical examples of prayer are given. It is a useful and in- 
teresting piece of anthology. (City Printing Co., Tacoma, Washington.) 


The attractions of the Madeira Islands are well and entertainingly portrayed 
in a little book by Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, issued by the Drexel Biddle and 
Bradley Publishing Co. of Philadelphia. The book contains maps and numerous 
pictures of Madeira scenes, cities, people, customs, and buildings. It is a sketch of 
a traveller, a history, and a guide-book combined, and affords a great deal of infor- 
mation about this unique part of the world, which can scarcely be found elsewhere. 
Even the question of routes, fares, hotels, household and economical problems are 
discussed. The little work may be profitably consulted by intending visitors to 
these strange islands. (The Madeira Islands, $2.00.) 


The widow of Babu Pratapa Chandra Roy, the Hindu scholar who devoted his 
life to the translation of Hindu books in order to spread the knowledge of the 
Hindu civilisation among English-speaking people, and to preserve it to the Eng- 
lish-speaking part of his own people begs us to announce that the Mahabharata is 
now complete. The Sanskrit text of the work may be had at two pounds ten shil- 
lings, and the English translation for six pounds. Scholars who are unable to pay 
the full rate may upon application have the work for three pounds ten shillings. 
Apply to Mrs. Chandra Roy, No. 1 Raja Gooroo, Dass Street, Calcutta, India. 
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Three volumes of the English translation of the Polychrome edition of the 
Bible, edited by Paul Haupt,—viz., the Book of Judges, translated by Rev. G. F. 
Moore ; the Psalms, translated by Prof. J. Wellhausen ; and Isaiah, translated by 
Rev. T. K. Cheyne,—have just appeared. The importance of this new edition can 
hardly be overrated, and we propose to publish in some forthcoming number an 
article on the subject. Suffice it at present to call attention to this new monumental 
work, 


PHILOSOPHY. 
BY FLORENCE PEORIA BONNEY. 


Welcome Philosophy! thou golden link 

To bind the unseen realm to visible. 

All knowledge blends to give one perfect plan ; 
For, ever speaks within the lowest law 

A higher truth which leads to perfect light. 

Nature hath giv'n her store of riches great, 

Each type evolves to higher state above, 

Till man, who being more than nature gives, 
Yearns something high’r, above the world of sense. 
Though feet of flesh must walk the daily path, 
Where time and sense have placed the visible, 
The soul of man may wing to noblest height 

Till he may walk his daily path with God. 

Man needs not less the feet, with wings of thought, 
For on the lowest must the highest rest, 

And man can learn the lessons of his soul. 

All science is Divine, foundation stone 

To world invisible, the world within. 

Philosophy is giv'n the gracious gift 

To harmonise the two in unity. 


THE SUPERPERSONAL GOD. 


The melody of Nearer, My God, to Thee, which generally goes by the name 
of Bethany, is quite modern; indeed, so modern as to be still protected by copy- 
right. More than any other hymn it is expressive of the noblest and highest re- 
ligious sentiments, and it seems that there could never have been a time when that 
beautiful melody did not exist! We are in all things apt to think that our ancestors 
partook of the revelations which we possess to-day, and it is natural that we read 
the history of the past in the light of the living present. Nevertheless, there are 
new revelations which were unknown to former generations and could only be 
groped after by a few prophetic minds. But we know more to-day about God than 
our ancestors knew three or four or five centuries ago. We have learned that God is 
not a loving being, but, as Christ has it, he is love; he is not a spirit, or some spirit, 
but, as we read in the Gospel of Saint John, he is spirit (rveiya 6 Dede ; not mvevpd 
tt); he is not an individual not a concrete personality in the human sense, but a 
superpersonal presence, being the condition of all personality and rationality. We 
Say presence to denote God's reality, but he is not some presence which is here, not 
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there, which is now doing one thing and now another; in this sense he is not a 
presence, but rather an omnipresence. He is everywhere and eternal. 

When a scientist traces the uniformities of nature and discovers a universal 
truth, he must know that he is in the presence of God. Every truth, i. e., every 
condition of reality which can be formulated in laws of nature, is a thought of 
God; or, in other words, the laws of nature as well as all truths, mathematical, 
logical, and others, which describe the eternalities of existence are divine; they are 
uncreated and uncreatable. They are part and parcel of God himself; they are 
the ideas of the deity. It is an allegorical mode of expression to speak of God as a 
person. God is not a man; nor is he a God: he is God. And God's thoughts are 
not like ours in time and space; they are not transient and fleeting representations 
of surrounding conditions in the mind of a thinking being. God's thoughts are in 
eternity, and the reality of his life is the existence of omnipresence. 

Says God, according to Isaiah: ‘‘As the heaven's are higher than the earth, so 
are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” We 
must add that this nomotheism, this conception of a superpersonal God, differs 
considerably from both anthropotheism and pantheism. It avoids the mistake of 
anthropotheism which regards God as a huge human being, without falling a prey 
to the pantheistic error of identifying God with the All. God is not the sum total 
of things, he is not the whole amount of matter and energy; nor is he a mere gen- 
erality without any definite character or distinction. God is a certain feature of 
existence ; he is that which determines the suchness of things and of all beings; he 
is the bliss of virtue and the curse of sin; he is the necessity of law which makes 
reason, rational will, and design, possible; he is the condition of both ethics and 
science. As such he is possessed of a definite character. As such he is not only in 
all things but also above all things. There is nothing that does not live, move, and 
exist in him, yet at the same time the realities which are formulated in truth, i. e., 
the eternal conditions of existence, are such as they are independently of all the 
various things in whose existence they become manifest. They prescribe not only 
the course of nature in this actual world of ours, but possess universal validity. 
They hold good for any possible world, and in this sense God is not only immanent 
but also supernatural. He is supernatural or hyperphysical in the literal sense of 
the word ; and here, if anywhere, the old Greek paradox is applicable, that the half 
is greater than the whole. This feature of reality, which is one part of it only and 
excludes other parts, not only embraces all things in an inalienable omnipresence 
as that which determines their nature, but possesses at the same time a definite ex- 
istence in itself. 

In a word, the superpersonal God is nct God deprived of personality, but em- 
bodying all the conditions of personality themselves; for God is personal in the 
sense that he is definite in character, only God's personality is not human but di- 
vine; it is eternal and universal in all the things which in a human personality are 
transient; his will appears in the immutable laws of nature, and his thoughts are 
the eternal relations of existence. His organisation is not physical but hyperphys- 
ical, not bodily, but as spiritual as for instance the system of mathematical truths 
is. If the terms reality and existence are to be limited to materiality, we should 
have to accept the statement of atheism, that God is non-existent. But in that case 
we should be compelled to confess that there are nonentities which are more im- 
portant actualities than all the matter and energy of the cosmos put together. God’s 
existence is such impalpable actuality as are the actualities of truth and right and 
justice. P. C 








GODWARD. 


E’en though thou oth - 


Oth - er thou art, 


Bid - ding our souls 


Doubt comes from God, in sooth, 
Though conquering creeds ; 
Doubt prompts our search for truth 
And higher leads. 
Who on doubt's path ne'er trod, 
Ne’er saw the face of God : 
Doubt truthward speeds. 


Science the burning bush 
Where God doth dwell ! 

Truth and its onward rush 
Nothing can quell. 

God is the truth that guides, 

Heaven where love abides : 
Sin's curse is Hell. 


but higher, 





Music by L. Masoy,! 


be 


Bid - our souls as - pire, 


— 


as - pire God - ward al - way. 


God the eternal cause 
OF truth and right ; 

Oneness of cosmic laws, 
Reason's true light. 

God, though nowhere confined, 

Yet in the human mind 
Showeth His might. 


God is man’s truthward call, 
Noblest desire. 
He's in life cosmical, 
Love's holy fire. 
Thou who art All in All 
God superpersonal, 
Lead Thou us higher. 


1 Used by arrangement with Oliver Ditson Co., owners of the copyright. 




















QUEEN LOUISE AND HER TWO OLDEST SONS. 


From a Fresco in the Aula of the Wilhelm's Gymnasium in Kénigsberg. 
By the courtesy of the Pholographische Gesellschaft. 


The Open Court. 





